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| along with them. Even if I should be mistaken in think- 
| ing that the secret history of what was once so popular may 
still attract public attention and curiosity, it seems to me 
not without its use to record the manner and circumstances 
under which the present, and other Poems on the same plan, 
attained, fur a season, an extensive reputation. 
| “I must resume the story of my literary labours at the 
| period at which I broke off in the Essay on the Imitation 
_ of Popular Poetry, vol. iii. p. 82, when 1 had enjoyed the ' 
| first gleam of public favour, by the success of the first edi- 
| tion of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, The second 
| edition, published in 1803, proved, in the language of the 
To the ten volumes formerly published, is to be added | trade, rather a heavy concern, The demand in Scotland 
an eleventh, which will contain “ Macduff’s Cross,” | had been supplied by the first edition, and the curiosity of 
“ The Doom of Devorgoil,” and “ Auchindrane.” ‘The the English was not much awakened by poems in the rude 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
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Tuer are several interesting features in the new edi- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works now in the 
press, concerning which we have it in our power to give 
the public information before any of our contemporaries. 


two last of these, which have also been published se- garb of antiquity, accompanied with notes referring to the 
ἐὰ Tm ¢ obscure feuds of barbarous clans, of whose very names civi- 

parately, we spoke of a fortnight ago. he first, to | "χρῇ history was ignorant. 

which is prefixed a short Introduction, appeared in a “At this time I stood personally in a different position 

Miscellany, published in the year 1823, by Mrs Joanna | from that which I occupied when 1 tirst dipped my despe- 

Baillie. It is a short dramatic sketch of only one scene, 


rate pen in ink for other purposes than those of my profes- 
and as we believe it is not generally known in this coun- | sion. In 1796, when I first published the translations from 
try, owing to the limited circulation of the volume for 


Burger, I was an isolated individual, with only my own 
which it was originally written, we may probably pre wants te provide for, and having, ina great measure, my 
sent it t 1 + Gotan Tt j fs own inclinations alone to consult. In 1803, when the se- 
cee fae eae ΣΕ. 1S Not, AOW- | cond edition of the Minstrelsy appeared, 1 had arrived at a 
ever, this eleventh volume which constitutes the most in- period of life wheu men, however thoughtless, encounter 
teresting feature of the new Edition. It contains, besides, | duties and circumstances which press consideration and 
a set of Introductions, which precede the different Poems | plans of life upon the most careless minds. 1 had been for 
to which they refer, and which enter into a minute and | some time married—was the father of a rising family, and, 
highly satisfactory explanation of the circumstances under though fully enabled to meet the μῦν ον upon 

. : it wi r Ζ sir ace myself in a situation 
which they were composed, and through which they | ™&,1£ Was τὴν duty and desire = rs at nes ble ὄνων 
Οὐδ ὦ extensive ἃ nosulasity Αἴ ὁ ως. which would enable me to make honourable provision 
duct} : ΝΠ A against the various contingencies of life. ; 
fuctions we have read with nearly unalloyed pleasure. “It may be readily supposed that the attempts which I 
r hey are written in a delightful and truly philosophical | had made in literature had been ap alg ear ta. py mnecets 
spirit; and they teem with good sense, admirable advice | at thebar. The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and, 
te youthful poets, and the most perfect kindliness of feel- | Suppose, every where else, of a peculiarly jealous disposition. 
ing towards every body. We are sorry we have it not in She ge not reaslily —_— to mare oa yeni Pres 

᾿ ; Υ ands fr * votar ot only that real du 

our power to present our readers with the whole series, | Ste"#ly demands from her votaries τς y 1 Gig: y 
but wea tain th ener cae th th | be carefully atteaded to and discharged, but that a certain 

| = ESHA ἴδοι We could not furnish them wit air of business shall be observed, even in the midst of total 
an hour's more valuable reading than they will find in | jgjeness. I[t is prudent, if not absolutely necessary, in a 
the Introductions to the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” | young barrister, to appear completely engrossed by his pro- 
and “ The Lady of the Lake,” both of which we shall | fessiou; however destitute of employment ye wey be, he 
extract entire, the more willingly that it will be some , ought to preserve, if possible, the appearance of full occupa- 
little time before they can meet with these compositions | tion. He should at least seem perpetually engaged amons 
anywhere else. It is always painful for us to have to find | his law-papers, dusting them, as it were ; and, as Ovid ad- 
fault in any way with such a man, let us say proudly viens $06 Shit, ; , . 
such a Sco’ : ; : Si nullus erit pulvis tamen excute nullum. 

ἃ SCOTCHMAN, as the Author of Waverley ; and no- Σ : ae “all 

thing makes us happj tl es an fa, ik menaaidieie Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially re- 
of hi ΠΡ one ve he Ere τὸ oe Seon quired, considering the great number of counsellors who are 
> 8 age, with all his intellectual faculties as WISOTOUS | Called to the bar, and how very small a proportion of them 

ever, looking calmly back upon the glories of his | are finally disposed, or find encouragement, to follow the 
youth, and talking of them in that fine vein of matured | Jaw asa profession. Hence the mumber of deserters Is so 
5 Ϊ 


Wisdom which characterises the following pieces : | gveat, that the least lingering look behind occasions a young 
‘novice to be set down as one of the inteuding fugitives. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. | Certain it is, that the Scottish Themis was, at this time, pe- 


h “ A poem of nearly thirty years’ standing may be supposed } culiarly jealous of any flirtation with the Muses, ou the 
ly to need an Introduction, since, without one, it has | part of those who had ranged themselves under ber banners. 
able to keep itself afloat through the best part of a ge- | ‘This was probably owing to her consciousiess of the supe- 

neration, Nevertheless, as in the edition of the Waverley | rior attractions of her rivals. Ot late, however, she has 

‘Novels now in course of publication, I have imposed on | relaxed, in some instances, in this particular ; an eminent 

myself’ the task of saying something concerning the purpose | example of which has been shown in the case of iny friend 

τὰς history of each, in their turn, I am desirous that the Mr Jeffrey, who, after long conducting one of the most in- 

_—— for which I first received some marks of the public | flueatial literary periodicals of the age with unquestionable 

then i should also be accompanied with such scraps of | ability, has been, by the general consent uf his brethren, re- 

τ literary history as mav be supposed to carry interest | cently elected to be their Dean of acuity, or 1 resident,— 
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terature and society have suffered loss that jurisprudence 
might be enriched. 

** Such, however, was not my case; for the reader will 
not wonder that my open interference with matters of light 
literature diminished my employment in the weightier 
matters of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose 
choice the counsel takes rank in his profession, do me less 
than justice by regarding others among my contemporaries 
as fitter to discharge the duty due to their clients, than a 
young man who was taken up with running after ballads, 
whether Teutonic or national. My profession and 1, there- 
fore, came to stand nearly upon the footing on which ho- 
nest Slender consoled himself with having established with 
Mistress Anne Page. ‘ There was no great love between 
us at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it 
on farther acquaintance !’ I became sensible that the time 
was come when I must either buckle myself resolutely to 
‘the toil by day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the De- 
lilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of 
the law and hold another course. 

«1 confess my own inclination revolted from the more se- 
vere choice, which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative. As my transgressions had been nume- 
rous, my rey must have been signalised by unusual 
sacrifices. ought to have mentioned that, since my four- 
teenth or fifteenth year, my health, originally delicate, had 
been extremely robust. From infancy, I bad laboured 
under the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe is 
usually the case with men of spirit who suffer under per- 
Sonal inconveniences of this nature, I bad, since theimprove- 
ment of my health, in defiance of this incapacitating cireum- 
stance, distinguished myself by the endurance of toil on foot 
or horseback, having often walked thirty miles a-day, and 
rode upwards of a hundred, without stopping. In this 
manner I made many pleasant journeys threugh parts of 
the country then not very accessible, gaining more amuse- 
ment and instruction than I have been able to acquire since 
I have travelleé in a more commodious manner, I practised 
most silvan sports also with some success and with great 
delight. But these pleasures must have been all resigned, 
or used with great moderation, had I determined to regain 
my station at the bar. It was even doubtful whether I 
could, with perfect character as a jurisconsult, retain a si- 
tuation in a volunteer corps of cavalry whieh I then held, 
The threats of invasion were at this time instant and me- 
nacing; the call by Britain on her children was universal, 
and was answered by many who, like myself, consulted ra- 
ther their will than their ability to bear arms. My ser- 
vices, however, were found useful in assisting to maintain 
the discipline of the corps, being the point on which their 
constitution rendered them most amenable to military cri- 
ticism. In other respects, the squadron was a fine one, 
consisting of handsome men, well mounted and armed, at 
their own expense. My attention to the corps took upa 
good deal of time; and while it occupied many of the hap- 
piest hours of my life, it furnished an additional reason for 
my reluctance again to encounter the severe course of stady 
indispensable to success in the juridical profession. 

“ On the other hand, my father, whose feelings might have 
been hurt by my quitting the bar, had been tor two or three 
-years dead, sothat I had no control to thwart my own in- 
clination ; and my income being equal to all the comforts, 
and some of the elegancies, of life, 1 was not pressed to an 
irksome employment by necessity, that most powerful of 
motives ; consequently, I was the more easily seduced to 
choose the employment which was most agreeable. This 
was yet the easier, that in 1800, I had obtained the pre- 
ferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about £300 a-year in 
value, and which was the more agreeable to me, as in that 
county I had several friends and relations. But I did not 
abandon the profession to which I had been educated, without 
certain prudential resolutions. which, at the risk of egotism, 
I will here mention; not without the hope that they may 
be useful to young persons who may stand in circumstances 
similar to those in which I then stood. 

“ Inthe first place, upon considering the livesand fortunes of 
persons who had given themselves up to literature, or to the 
‘task of pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the circum- 
stances which chiefly affected their happiness and character, 
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the epithet of the Irritable Race. It requires no ε Ἀρέα γε χῃ 
losophic reflection to perceive that the petty warfare of 
Pope with the Dunces of his period, could not have be vi 
carried on without his suffering the most acute torture ak 
as a man musi endure from musquitoes, by whose atin a i 
suffers agony, although he can crush them in his pion. be 
m yriads. Nor is it necessary to cail to memory the ἕω 
humiliating instances in which men of the greatest genius 
have, to avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridi. 
culous during their lives, to become the still more 
ded objects of pity to future times. 

** Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the genius 
of the distinguished persons who had fallen into such error 
I concluded there could be no occasion for imitating hn 
in these mistakes, or what I considered as such; and in 
adopting literary pursuits as the principal occupation of my 
future life, I resolved, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses 
of temper, which seemed to have most easily beset my more 
celebrated predecessors. ° 

“ With this view, it was my first resolution to keep as 
far as was in my power abreast of society, continuing to 
maintain my place in general company, without yielding to 
the very natural temptation of narrowing myself to what 
is called literary society. By doing so, I imagined I should 
escape the besetting sin of listening to language, which, 
from one motive or other, ascribes a very undue degree of 
consequence to literary pursuits, as if they were indeed the 
business rather than the amusement of life. The opposite 
course can only be compared to the injudicious conduct of 
one who pampers himself with cordial and luscious 
draughts, until he is unable to endure wholesome bitters, 
Like Gil Blas, therefore, I resolved to stick by the society 
of my commis, instead of seeking that of a more literary 
east, and to maintain my general interest in what was go- 
ing on around me, reserving the man of letters for the desk 
and the library. 

““ My second resolution was a corollary from my first. 
I determined that, without shutting my ears to the voice of 
true criticism, I would pay no regard to that which as- 
sumes the form of satire. 1 therefore resolved to arm my- 
self with the triple brass of Horace, against all the roving 
warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh if the jest 
was a good one, or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz 
itself to sleep. 

*. It isto the observance of these rules (according to my 
best belief) that, after a life of thirty years engaged in lite- 
rary labours of various kinds, I attribute my never having 
been entangled in any literary quarrel or controversy ; and, 
which is a more pleasing result, that I have been distin- 
guished by the personal friendship of my most approved 
contemporaries of all parties. 

“1 adopted at the same time another resolution, on which 
it may doubtless be remarked that it was well for me that 1} 
had it in my power to do so, and that, therefore, it is a line 
of conduct which can be less generally applicable in other 
cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of my plan, con- 
vinced that though it may not be in every one’s power to 
adopt exactly the same resolution, he may nevertheless, by 
his own exertions, in some shape or other attain the object 
on which it was founded, namely, to secure the means of 
subsistence, without relying exclusively on literary talents. 
In this respect, I determined that literature should be my 
staff, but not my crutch, and that the profits of my Jabour, 
however convenient otherwise, should not become necessary 
to my ordinary expenses. With this purpose, I resolved, 
if the interest of my friends could so far favour me, to Te 
tire upon any of the respectable offices of the law, in which 
persons of that profession are glad to take refuge, when they 
teel themselves, or are judged by others, incompetent to a 
pire to its higher offices and honours. Upon such an office 
an author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible 
alteration of circumstances, whenever the time should ars 
rive that the public grew weary of his endeavours to please, 
or he himself should tire of the occupation of authorship 
At this period of my life, I possessed so many friends ca 
pable of assisting me in this object of ambition, that I - 
hardly overrate my own prospects of obtaining the me : 
rate preferment to which I limited my wishes ; and in "ss 
I obtained in no long period the reversion of ἃ situat! 
which completely met them. ‘ly 

‘“ Thus far all was well, and the author had been eT his 
perhaps of no great imprudence, when he relinquished in 
forensic practice with the hope of making some age 
the field of literature. But an established character ")_ 
the public in my new ¢apacity still reniained [ὁ be acquired: 


degra. 
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[have noticed that the translations from Burger had been | story of Gilpin Horner, a tradition in which the narrator, : 
unsuccessful, nor had the original poetry which appeared and many more of that county, were firm believers, ‘The 
under the auspices of Mr Lewis, in the : Dales of Wonder,’ | young countess, much delighted with the legend, and the ὺ 
in any geeat degree raised my reputation, It is true, Thad gravity and full contidence with which it was told, enjoin- ! 
private friends disposed to second me in my efforts to ob- ed it on me as a task to compose a ballad on the subject. Of 
tain popularity. But I was sportsman enough to know, | course, to hear was to obey ; and thus the goblin story, ob- 
that if the greyhound does not run well, the halloos of his | jected to by several critics as an excrescence upon the poem, 

atrons will not obtain the prize tor him, was, in fact, the occasion of its being written. 

« Neither was I ignorant that the practice of ballad-wri- “A chance similar to that which dictated the subject, 
ting was for the present out of fashion, and that any at- | gave me also the hint of a new mode of treating it. We had 
tempts to revive it, or to found a poetical character upon it, | at that time the lease of a pleasant cottage, near Lasswade, 
would certainly fail of success. The ballad measure itself, on the romantic banks of the Esk, to which we escaped 
which was once listened to as toan enchanting melody, had | when the vacations of the court permitted so much leisure. ' 
become hackneyed and sickening, from its being the accom- | Here I had the pleasure to receive a visit from Mr Stod- 
paniment ot every grinding hand-organ ; and besides, a dart, (now Sir John Stoddart, judge-advocate at Malta, ) > 
long work in quatrains, whether those of the common bal- who was at that time collecting the particulars which he 
lad, or such as are termed the elegiac, have an effect on the afterwards embodied in his Remarks on Local Scenery in 
sense like that of the bed of Procrustes on the human body; , Scotland.* 1 was of some use to him in procuring the. 
for, as it must be both awkward and difficult to carry on ἃ information he desired, and guiding him to the scenes which 
long sentence from one stanza to another, it follows that | he wished to see. In return, he made me better acquainted 
the meaning of each period must be comprehended within | than I had hitherto been with the poetic effusions which 
four lines, and equally so, that it must be extended so as to | have since made the lakes of Westmoreland, and the authors 
| 
| 


fill that space. The alternate dilation and contraction thus | by whom they have been sung, so famous wherever the 
rendered necessary, Is singularly unfavourable to narrative | English tongue is spoken. 
composition ; and the “ Gondibert? of Sir William D’Ave-| © I was already acquainted with the ‘ Joan of Are,’ the 


nant, though containing many striking passages, has never |  Thalaba,’ and the 9 Metrical Ballads,’ of Mr Southey, 
become popular, owing chiefly to its being told in this spe- which had found their way to Scotland, and were generally 
cies of elegiac verse. ‘admired. But Mr Stoddart, who had the advantage of 


ἐς In the dilemma occasioned by this objection, the idea | personal friendship with the authors, and who possessed 
occurred to the author of using the measured short liue, ἃ strong memory, with an excellent taste, was able to ree 
which forms the structure of so much minstrel poetry, that | peat to me many long specimens of their poetry, which had 
it may be properly termed the romantic stanza, by way of | not yet appeared in print. Amongst others, was the stri- 
distinction ; and which appears so natural to eur language, | king fragment called Christabel, by Mr Coleridge, which, 
that the very best of our poets have not been able to pro~ | from the singularly irregular structure of the stanzas, and 
tract it into the verse properly called heroic, without the | the liberty which it allowed the author to adapt the sound 
use of epithets which are, to say the least, unnecessary.* | to the sense, seemed to be exactly suited to such an extra- 
But, on the other hand, the extreme facility of the short | vaganza as I meditated on the subject of Gilpin Ilorner. 
couplet, which seems congenial to our language, and was, | As applied to comie and humorous poetry, this mescalonza 
doubtless for that reason, so popular with our old minstrels, | of measures had been already used by Anthony Hall, An- 
is, for the samé reason, apt to prove a’snare to the com- | stey, Dr Wolcott, and others; but it was in Christabel that 
poser who uses it, by encouraging him in a habit of slovenly 1 first found it used in serious poetry, and it is to Mv Cole- 
composition. ‘The necessity of occasional pauses often forces ridge that I am bound tv make the acknowledgment due 
the young poet to pay more attention to sense, as the boy’s from the pupil to his master. [ observed that Lord Byror, 
kite rises highest when the train is loaded by a due conn- | in noticing my obligations to Mr Coleridge, which I have 
terpoise. ‘lhe author was therefore intimidated by what | been always most ready to acknowledge, expressed, or was 
Byron calls the ‘ fatal facility’ of the octo-syllabic verse, | understced to express, a hope, that I did not write a parody 
which was otherwise better adapted to his purpose of imi- | on: Mr Coleridye’s productions. On this subject I have 


ee 


tating the more ancient poetry. | only to say, that I do not even know the parody which is 
“ I was not less at a loss for a subject which might admit | alluded to; and, were I ever to take the unbecoming free- 
of being treated with the simplicity and wildness of the an- | dom of censuring a man of Mr Coleridyge’s extraordinary 


cient ballad, But accident dictated both a theme and mea- | talents, it would be for the caprice and indolence with 
sure, which decided the subject as well as the structure of | which he has thrown from him, as if in mere wantonness, 
the poem. | these unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the Torso of 
“ The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards | antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical b:ethren to complete 
Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to the land of | them. “The charming fragments which the author aban- 
her husband, with the desire of making herself acquainted | dons to their fate, are surely too valuable to be treated like 
With its traditions and customs. All who remember this | the proofs of careless engravers, the sweepings of whose 
lady will agree, that the intellectual character of her extreme | studios often make the fortune of some pains-taking col- 
beauty, the amenity and courtesy of her manners, the | lector. 
soundness of her understanding, and her unbounded bene- “1 did not immediately proceed upon my projected Ja- 
volence, gave more the idea of an angelic visitant than of a | bour, though I was now furnished with a subject and with 
being belonging to this nether world . and such a thought | a structure of verse which might have the effect of novelty 
was but tuo consistent with the short space she was per- | to the public ear, and afford the author an opportunity of 
mitted to tarry amongst us. Of course, where all made it | varying his measure with the variations of a romantic sub- 
ἃ pride and pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard | ject. 
enoush of Border lore ; among others, an aged gentleman of ‘On the contrary, it was, to the best of my recollection, 
Property,t near Langholm, communicated to her ladyshipthe | more than a ν᾽ ‘alter Mr Stoddart’s visit, that by way of 
OM... OO Oo--....."",—_ | e periment, | composed the first two or three stanzas of 
of Psy ἘΝ ΝΝΝ ΔΩ͂ΡΗ naan remarked, thet in the opening couplets Ὁ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ I was shortly afterwards 
superfluous word in each line, as may be observed by att. nding ‘to | visited by two intimate friends, one of whom still survives. 
‘uch words as are printed in Italics : They were men whose talents might have raised them to 
* Achilles’ wrath to Greece the direful spring the highest station in literature, had they not preferred ex- 
ἘΝ Δ, βονννοῖν geomeaphen erting then in their own profession of the law, in which 
he souls of mizhty chiefs in battle slain, they attained equal preferment. [ΠΟ was in the habit of con- 
Whose bones, unburied, on the desert shore, sulting thei on my attempts at composition, having equal 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore’ ”’ confidence in their sound taste and friendly sincerity. In 


οὐ ΤῊ ras Mr Beattie of Mickledale, a man then considerably up- | this specimen I had, in the phrase of the Highland servant, 
ἃ ἀγδοδιὰ μ ἢ of a shrewd and sarcastic temper, which he did not packed all that was my own, αὐ least, tor I had also inclu- 
clerov ΕΚ suppress, as the following anecdote w.1l show :—A worthy 
syman, now deceased, with better good will than tact, was en- 
oy OUring to push the senior forward in his recollection of Border 


Ad ὴ 
ον 5 and legends, by expressing reiterated surprise at his wonder- 
little rye ᾿ No, sir,’ said old Mickledale, ‘my memory is good for ἧς neither of my friends said much to me on the subject of 
‘ ’ Cc Β ΄ 


annot retai hh ᾽ be preserved. I can re- a ἫΝ sind, ital , 
Member ali these οϑορδα, le aula vidio Dees. which are ofno | the stanzas I showed them before their departure, | had no 
farthly impor ΐ , 


terion 3 rtance ; but were you, reverend sir, to repeat your best | ᾿ αι 
Murde in this drawing-room, I could not tell you half an hour after- * Two volumes octavo. 1X01. ΄ 
$ what you had been speaking about.’” t Medwyn’s Conversations of Lord Byron, p. 609. 


ded a line of invocation, a little softened, from Coleridge,— 


‘Mary, mother, shield us well.’ 
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doubt that their disgust had been greater than their good 
nature chose to express, Looking upon them, therefore, as 
a failure, I threw the manuscript into the fire, and thought 
as little more as I could of the matter. Some time after- 
wards I met one of my two counsellors, who enquired, with 
considerable appearance of interest, about the progress of 
the romance I had commenced, and was greatly surprised 
at learning its fate. He confessed that neither he nor our 
mutual friend had been at first able to give a precise opi- 
nion on a poem so much out of the common road, but that 
as they walked home together to the city, they had talked 
much on the subject, and the result was an earnest desire 
that I would proceed with the composition. He also add- 
ed, that some sort of prologue might be necessary, to place 
the mind of the hearers in the situation to understand and 
enjoy the poem, and recommended the adoption of such 
quaint mottoes as Spenser has used to announce the con- 
tents of the chapters of the Faery Queen, such as,— 
‘ Babe’s bloody hands may not be cleansed, 
The face of golden Mean. 
Iler sisters, two Ixtremities, 
Her strive to banish clean.’ 

IT entirely agreed with my friendly critic in the necessity of 
having some sort of pitch-pipe, which might make readers 
aware of the object, or rather the tone, of the publication. 
But I doubted whether, in assuming the oracular style of 
Spenser's mottoes, the interpreter might not be censured as 
the harder to be understood of the two. 1 therefore intro- 
duced the old minstrel, as an appropriate prolocutor, by 
whom the lay might be sung or spoken, and the introduc- 
tion of whom betwixt the cantos, might remind the reader 
at intervals of the time, place, and circumstances of the 
récitation. ‘This species of cadre, or frame, afterwards af- 
forded the poem its name of ‘ The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’ 

“ The work was subsequently shown to other friends du- 
ring its progress, and received the imprimatur of Mr Fran- 
els Jeffiey, who had been for some time distinguished by 
his critical talent. 

“The poem, being once licensed by the critics as fit for the 
market, was soon finished, proceeding at about the rate of a 
canto per week. There was, indeed, little occasion for 
pause or hesitation, when a troublesome rhyme might be 
accommodated by an alteration of the stanza, or Where an 
incorrect measure might be remedied by a variation in the 
rhyme. It was finally published in 1805, and may be re- 
garded as the first work in which the writer, who has been 
since so voluminous, laid his claim to be considered as an 
original author. ' 

“The book was published by Longman and Company, 
and Archibald Constable and Company. The principal of 
the latter firm was then commencing that course of bold 
and liberal industry which was of so much advantage to his 
country, and might have been so to himself, but for causes 
which it is needless to enter into here. The work, brought 
out on the usual terms of division of profits between the 
author and publisher, was not long after purchased by them 
for 1.500, to which Messrs Longman and Company after- 
wards added L.100, in their own unsolicited kindness, ‘in 
consequence of the uncommon success of the work. It was 
handsomely given to supply the loss ofa fine horse, which 
broke down suddenly while the author was riding with dne 
of the worthy publishers. 

*“ Tt would be great affectation not to own frankly, that 
the anthor expected some success from ‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.’ The attempt to return to a more simple 
and natural style of poetry was likely to be welcomed, at a 
time when the public had become tired of hervic hexame- 
ters, with all the buckram and binding which belong to 
them of later days. But whatever might have been his 
expectations, whether moderate or unreasonable, the result 
left them far behind, for among those who smiled on the 
adventurous Minstrel, were numbered the great names of 
William Pitt and Charles Fox. Neither was the exteit 
of the sale inferior to the character of the judges who re- 
ceived the poem with approbation. Upwards of thirty 
taousand copies of the Lay were disposed of by the trade ; 
and the author had to perform a task difficult to human 
vanity, When called upon to make the necessary deductions 
from his own merits, in a calm attempt to account for his 
popularity. 

‘* A few additional remarks on the author’s literary at- 
tempts after this period, will be found in the Introduction 
to the Poem of Marmion. 


* Abbotsford, April 1830,” 


a ens le 


In the Introduction to ‘“* Marmion,” we are informed 
that it was composed at Ashiesteel, on the banks of the 
Tweed. ‘ The period ‘of its composition,” says Sip 
Walter, 6‘ was a very happy one in my life ; so much so 
that 1 remember with pleasure, at this moment, some of 
the spots in which particular passages were composed,” 
The author received for this poem the sum of L.1600 
and its sale having exceeded expectation, his liberal] pub. 
lishers afterwards made him a present of a hogshead of 
excellent claret. Between 1805 and 1825, thirty-six 
thousand copies were disposed of. Sir Walter's third 
and probably his best poem, was ““ The Lady of the 
Lake.” The Introduction to it is exceedingly inter 
ing : 


est- 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LADY OF THE LAKRE, 


“* After the success of “ Marmion,’ I felt inclined to ex. 
claim, with Ulysses in the ‘ Odyssey,’— 


if , a) ἢ , > 
© Οἴτο; μέν δὴ 29X05 ἀάχτος ἐκτετέλεσται. 
~ "καὶ Ἁ ἃς a 
Νῦν ἀυτε σκοσὸν array.” 


Odys. x. 1. 5. 


‘ One venturous game my hand has won to-day— 
Another, gallants, yet remains to play.’ 


The ancient manners, the habits and customs of the 
aboriginal race by whom the Highlands of Scotland were 
inhabited, had always appeared to me peculiarly adapted to 
poetry. ‘The change in their manners, too, had taken place 
almost within my own time, or at least 1 had learned many 
particulars concerning the ancient state of the Highlands 
from the old men of the last generation. I had always 
thought the old Scottish Gael highly adapted for poetical 
composition. ‘lhe feuds, and political dissensions, which, 
half a century earlier, would have rendered the richer and 
wealthier part of the kingdom indisposed to countenance a 
poem, the scene of which was laid in the Highlands, were 
now sunk in the generous compassion which the English, 
more than any other nation, feel for the misfortunes of an 
honourable fee. ‘The Poems of Ossian had, by their popu- 
larity, sufficiently shown, that if writings ou Highland sub- 
jects were qualified to interest the reader, mere national 
prej adices were, in the present day, very unlikely to inter- 
fere with their success. 

“ T had also read a great deal, and heard more, concern- 
ing that romantic country, where I was in the habit of 
spending some time every autumn ; and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection of many a dear 
friend and merry expedition of former days. This Poem, 
the action of which lay among scenes so beautiful, and so 
deeply imprinted on my recollections, was a labour of love, 
and it was no less so to recall the manners and incidents 
introduced. The frequent custom of James IV., and par- 
ticularly of James V., to walk through their kingdom in 
disguise, afforded me the hint of an incident, which never 
fuils to be interesting, if managed with the slightest address 
or dexterity. 

“1 may now confess, however, that the employment, 
though attended with great pleasure, was not without its 
doubts and anxieties. A lady, to whom 1 was nearly re- 
lated, and with whom 1 lived, during her whole life, on the 
most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me at 
the time when the work was in progress, and used to ask 
ine, what I could possibly do to rise so early in the morn- 
ing, (that happening to be the most convenient time to me 
fur composition. ) At last I told her the subject of my me- 
ditations; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply. ‘ Do not be so rash,’ she said, “my 
dearest cousin. You are already popular—more so, perhaps 
than you yourseli will believe, or than even I, or ace) 
partial friends, ean fairly allow to your merit. You wget 
high—do not rashly attempt to climb higher, and incur 8 
risk of a fall; for, depend upon it, a favourite will not θὲ 
permitted even to stumble with impunity.” ] replied - 
this affectionate expostulation in the words of Montrese: 


‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ 


“Tf 1 fail,’ I said, for the dialogue is strong in my Tr 
collection, ‘ it is a sign that I ought never to have 4 ono 
ed, and I will write prose for life; you shall see no 
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in my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse, e. But | to 
if I succeed, 


‘ Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and a’ !’ 
«“ Afterwards I showed my affectionate and anxious critic 
the first canto of the Poem, which reconciled her to my im- 
rudence. Nevertheless, although I answered thus confi- 
dently, with the obstinacy often said to be proper to those 
who Dear my surname, I acknowle: lye that my confidence 
was considerably shaken by the warning of her excellent 
taste and unbiassed fr iendship. Nor was I much comfort- 
ed by her retract tation of the unfavourable judgment, when 
Ι recollected how likely a natural partiality was to effect 
that change of opinion. In such cases, affection rises like 
a light on “the cauvass, improves any favourable tints which 
it formerly exhibited, and throws its defects into the shade. 
“ [ remember that about the same time a friend started 
in to  heeze up my hope,’ like the minstrel in the old song. 
He was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful unde rstand- 
ing, natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, perfectly 
co! mpetent to supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular 
education. E1e was a passionate admire x of field sports, 
which we often pursued together. 

‘ As this friend happened to dine with me at Ashiesteel 
one day, I took the opportunity of reading to him the first 
canto of § The Lady of the Lake,’ in order to ascertain the 
effect the poem was likely to produce upona person who was 
but too favourable a representative of readers at large. It 
is, of course, to be supposed, that I determined rather to 
guide my opinion by what my friend migat appear to feel, 
than by what he might think fit to say. His reception of 
my recitation, or pre see tion, was rather.singular. Ie placed 
his hand across his brow, and listened with great attention 
through the whole account of the stag-hunt, till the dozs 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who 

embarks with Ellen Douglas. He thea started up witha 
sudden exclamation, struc ek his hi aud on the table, and de- 
clared, in a voice of censure calculated for the eccasian, that 
the dogs must have been totally ruined by being permitted 
to take the water after such a severe chase, I own I was 
much encouraged by the species of reverie which had 

sessed so zealous.a follower of the sports of the ancient Nim. 
od, wh» had been completely surprised out of all doubts of 
the reality of the tale. Another ef his remarks gaye me 
less pleasure. He detected the identity of the King with 
the wandering knight, Fitz-James, wheu he winds his bu- 
gle to summon ἢ his attendants. He was probably thiaking 
of the lively, but somewhat lisentions, old ballad, in w hich 
the denouement of a royal intrigue takes place as follows: 


‘ He took a bugle frae his side, 

He blew both loud and shr ill, 

Anil four-and-twenty belted knights 

Came skipping ower the hill; 
Then he took out a little knife, 

Let all his duddies fa’, 

And he was the brawest gentleman 

That was amang them a’. 

And we'll go no more a-roving,’ &c. 

“ This discovery, as Mr Pepys says of the rent in his 
cainlet cloak, was but a trifle, yet it troubled me and I was 
ata yood deal of pains to efface any marks by which [thought 
My secret could be traced before the conc lusion, when I re- 
ied on it with the same hope of pro: duc ing effect, with whi Ἢ 
the Trish post- boy i is said to reserve a ‘trot tor the avelltle, 

‘T took uncommon pains to verify the accuracy of the 
veal circumstances of this stor y- Lrecollect, in partic ular, 
that to ascertain whether I was telling a probable tale, 1 
went into Perthshire, to see whether King James could ac- 
tually have ridden from the banks of Loch Veunachar to 
: tirling Castle within the time supposed in the posm, and 
had the pleasure to satisfy myself that it was quite practi- 
cable, 

” After a considerable delay, ‘The Las dy of the Lake’ ap- 
peared in June 1810; and its success was certainly so ex- 
‘aordinary as to induce me for the moment to conclade that 
4 1 last fixed a nail in the proverbially inconstant waceel 
‘ort ey Whose stability in behalf of aa in lividual who 
tad so bol, lly courted her favours for three successive times 
lad not as yet been shaken. I hi vl attained, perhaps, that 
deus of public reputation at which prudence, or cer tainly 

ity, would have made a ἢ: ult, and disc ontinaed efforts 
Y whioh { was far more likely to diminish my fame than 


of 


ee 
ee 


| 


But, as the celebrated John Wilkes is said 


to increase it. 
to have explained to his late Majesty, that he himself, amid 
his full tide of popularity, was never a Wilkite, so I can, 
with honest truth, exculpate myself from having been at 


any timea par tisan of my OWn poetry, even w hen. it was int 
the highest tashion with ‘the million. It must not be 511} - 
posed that I was either so ungrateful, or so supel rabundant- 
ly candid, as to despise or scorn the value of those whose 
voice hi: ul elevated me so much higher than my own opinion 
told me I deserved. I felt, on the ¢ ontrary, the mor ὃ grate- 
ful to the public, as receiving that from ‘partiality to me, 
which I could not have claimed from merit; and I endea- 
voured to deserve the partiality, by continuing such exertions 
as I was capable of for their amusement. 

* It may be that I did not, in this continued course of 
scribbling, consult either the interest of the public, or my 
own. But the former had effectual means of de etal 
themselves, and could, by their coldness, sufficiently chee ke 
any approach to intrusion ; and for myself, I had now for 
several years dedicated my hours so much to literary la- 
bour, that I should have felt diftic ulty in employing myselt 
otherwise ; and so, like Dogberry, T gene rously bestowed 
all my tediousness on the public, comforting myself with 
the reflection, that if poster ity should think me undeserving 
of the favour with which I was regarded by my contem- 
poraries, ὁ they could not say but what 1 had the crown,’ 
and had enjoyed for a time that popularity which is so much 
coveted, 

ἐς T conceived, however, that I held the distinguished situa- 
tiou 1 had obtained, however unworthily, rather like the 
champion of pusilism, on the condition of being always 
ready to show proofs of my skill, than in the manner of the 
champion of chivalry, who per forms his duties only on rave 
aud solemiu occasions. [owas in any case couse ious that ἢ 
could not long hold a situation which the caprice, rather 
than the ji idygine ut, of the public had bestowed upon me, and 
preferred being deprived of my precedence by some more 
worthy rival, to sinking into contempt for my indolence, 
aud losing my reputation by what Scottish lawyers call the 
negative prescriplion. Accordingly, those who choose to 
look at the Introduction to Roke ‘by in the present edition, 
will be able to trace the steps by which I declined as a poet 
to figure as a novelist ; as the ballad says, Queen Eleanor 
sunk at Charing Cross to rise again at Queenhithe. 

“It only remains for me to say, that, during my short 
pre-eminence of popularity, I faitnfully observed the rules 
of moderation which I had resolved to follow before I be- 
gai my course as a manof letters. [fa man is determined 
to make a noise in the world, he is as sure to encounter abuse 
and ridicule, as he who gallops furiously through a village 
must reckon ou being followed by the curs in full ery. 1χ- 
perienced persons know, that in strete hing to flog the latter, 
the rider is very apt to catch a bad fall; nor is an attempt 
to chastise a malignant critic attended with less dauger to 
the author. Ou this principle, [ let parody, burlesque, aul 
squibs, find their own level; and while the latter hissed most 
fiercely, Γ was cautious never to catch them up, as schoolboys 
do, to throw them back against the naughty boy who firet 
then off, wisely remembering, that they are, in such cases, 
apt to explode in the handling. Let me add, that my reign 
(singe ὁ Byron has sy called it) was marked by some bistances 
of good-nature as wellas patience. [never refused a literary 
person of merit such services in smoothing his way to the 
public as were in ny power; aud 1 had the advant. we, a- 
ther an wucoimmon one with our irritable rac e, to enjoy ge- 
ueral favour, without incurring permanent ill- will, so far 
as is kuown to me, among any of my contemporaries, 

Abbotsford, April 1830.” 

* Rokeby” appeared in 1813, three years after “ The 
Lady of the Lake ;” and in the Introduction the author 
explains, very satisfactorily, why its success was mucit 
interior. The Lord of the Isles” may be considered 
the last of Sir Walter’s poetical Romances; for though 
the “ Bridal of ‘Triermain” and ‘ Hfarold the Daunt- 
less” succeeded it, they were published anonymously, aad 
the author's attention now began to be directed princi- 
pally to ‘* Waverley,” aud the illustrivus traim of prose 
compositions that followed in its wake. 

We may mention in conclusion, that this valuable edi- 
tion of Walter’s Poetical Works is to be dedicated 
to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
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- from satisfying, disgusted. 
- dreaming power within her was, that made her draw infer- 
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The Three Histories:—The History of an Enthusiast ; 


The History of a Nonchalant ; The History of a Realist. 


Julia rose from her couch, decked her 


By Maria Jane Jewsbury. London. Westley and 


Davis. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 322. 


We have read this book with much pleasure. Miss 
Jewsbury is a woman of a very superior mind, and there 
is in her compositions an excellent mixture of soundness 
of judgment, warmth of feeling, and liveliness of fancy. 
What we like least about this volume is its title-page. 


from group to group, the presiding and brilliant 
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ness ;——were there not materials here for torture, and dreay 
and tears! But it was her soirée ; and, after three liedine 
r Ss 
person with jewel 
€ y sf « € Ἢ . ΄ "4 Η ei» . as ve Ν᾿ 
and festal attire, again locked up her heart, again sities 7 
r . ‘ « (le 

ed her thoughts to their own ὁ vasty deep,’ again beeay 
“1. . ΒΝ . ΟΣ ες ἐὰν" ᾿ ae aine 
like him whose soul inhabited a statue, and, amidst music 


and flowers, friends and festivity (so called,) went elidy; 
; gliding 

ae ae Lenius ¢ 

the whole,—smiling and exciting smiles, gay and the cau ; 
= c . « Ν 


of gaiety, never for ἃ moment off her guard or mind. 
« " 4ω 


| trayed. 


Had the authoress given to her tales the names simply of | 


their respective heroes or hervines, she would not have 
Yaised expectations in the reader which are scarcely ful- 


filled. 


Julia Osborne, though a genius, is not more of an | 


““ Enthusiast,” nay scarcely so much, as most geniuses are ; | 


* Nonchalant” is a French word, the meaning of which 
is sufficiently vague; and “ Realist” is not an English 
‘word, nor has it any definite meaning at all. It would 
have been better, therefore, to have avoided attaching 
epithets to persons, by which, when we come to read 
their histories, they are not, in fact, distinguished. This, 
however, is a minor error, and is amply compensated 
by the intrinsic merits of the work. We are particu- 
larly pleased with the first tale, which contains many 
beautiful passages, and may be read with satisfaction even 
after the ““ Corinne” of Madame de Stael, and the “* Pour 
et Contre” of Maturin, both of which highly-wrought 
compositions it recalls to our recollection. In the person 
of Julia Osborne, it traces the career of a lovely and gift- 
ed woman, from childhood to maturity ; and the lesson 
it seems to inculcate is, that the higher the genius, the 
less likely is it that happiness will be within the reach 
of the possessor. ‘The following paragraph describes the 
heroine just emerging from her childhood, with all the 
powers of her mind and all the susceptibilities of her 
heart gathering round her : 

** She had by this time outgrown her more childish ec- 
centricities, took care of her clothes, bade adieu to tree- 
climbing, riding without a saddle, or filling her bonnet with 
blackberries,—had even learnt to be eivil to ‘ the little 


᾿ς Prices,—was become externally, to use Martin’s phrase, 


‘more like other young ladies ;’ but the spirit thatactuated 
her as a child was now in stronger and more concentrated, 
if also in more silent operation. Her mind was athirst for 
knowledge, and every thing that was offered in lieu, so far 
What the restless, questioning, 


ences fromevery thing she beheld, that bade soundsand specta- 
cles, however trivial, ‘ haunt her like a passion,’ —that made 
nature a vague glory that she loved without comprehending, 
—that excited high but unutterable longings after lovely, 
but unimaginable, things; —what the power within her was, 
which, when she read of herees and high deeds, clothed them 
with absolute vitality, so that the dead became the living, the 
past a presence, and the simple knowledge that. such things 
had really existed, a glory and a joy,—Julia knew net; but 
making every circumstance as it arese, every person that 
crossed her path, assist the developement of that power, 
she became, as by instinct, old in heart while young in 
years. [ler mind grasped at every thing, her imagination 
was in a constant state of attrition ; and vague, fanciful, 


of sorrow ! 


rere negpeenenines 6 eee ee eee eee 
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and «rude, as her conceptions unavoidably were,—chaotic as | 


was the state of her intellectual being, there only wanted 
the magician Time, or that more powerful magician, a 
master passion, to awake from the chaos a world of order 
and beauty. Her mind was enveloped in twilight, but it 
was twilight before the dawn of a summer’s day.” 

The following is a passage of a different and more me- 


lancholy kind, taken from near the conclusion of the tale, | 


when conquest and success, and all that the young and 
ardent spirit longs for, had lost their charms : 

*¢ Julia retired to ber chamber, and there, in the deep gloom 
of personal consciousness, wept long and bitterly for the 
past. The fiery dreain of enthusiastic yet faithful passion, — 
the fancy-drawn portraiture of all she might have been,— 
the quick and subtile, if wordless analysis, of all she was,— 


- the degrading sense of thraldom to artificial tastes and ha- 


bits,—the mournful impression of energies absorbed — in 
trifles,—vague feelings of duty, with utter dislike of its 
claims, coupled with a cold abandonimerit to desolate loneli- 


at the very outset with the appear 


But afew more hours, and she was once awe! 
alone in her chamber, enjoying that ease of the wretchel_ 
liberty to unmask. Haggard and disrobed—a Pythonos 
after the moment of inspiration—cold, collapsed, and still 
the play of feature exchanged for rigidity—the full, varvine. 
modulated voice dying into sighs and broken murmurs— 
even the heart, that seemed to swell and burn sensibly, ἧς 


came heavy in its beating, and the breath, that came and 


| went like flame, subdued to suffocation—anguish exchanged 
bs j - 


for hopelessness, desperate effort for despair ;—thus ‘sat 
Julia; not musing, not remembering, tor her physical 
strength was too entirely exhausted ; but perfectly passive 
and SCORE, her whole being steeped in the Waking sleep 
The two other “ Histories” also evince talents of no 
mean kind, especially that in which the fortunes of Rich- 
ard Winton are traced, with a fine perception of what is 
truly estimable in character and conduct. We wish we 
had more female writers with the heart and soul of Miss 
Jewsbury ; and, lacking them, we wish Miss Jewsbury 
herself would come more frequently before the public. 


Bos’ Greek Ellipses, abridged and translated into English 
from Professor Schaefer's edition; with Notes. By 
the Rev. John Seager, Bb. A., &c. London. Printed 
by Valpy. Sold by Longman and Co. Octavo. Pp. 
249. 

We confess that, rapacious and never-to-be-satiated de- 
vourers of Greek as we are, we have no great liking for 
huge two-volumed quartos on Greek Ellipses and Idioms ; 
or thin, wire-drawn, ethereal, never-ending dissertations 
on that precious vocable of questionable meaning—that 
pretty, petty bone of critical contention—the particle Ay, 
which, though consisting but of two letters, has reared 
upon itself such mountains of debate and discussion. We 
are indeed happy in our own comfortable congratulation 
of ourselves, that we are of that guileless primitive sort of 
people who think there is not any mystery in Ellipses, 
nor indeed in language at all; that the Greeks, Latins, 
and Tébrews were all plain, frankly-speaking, honest, 
unsophistical people like our very selves ; that neither in 
their tenses, nor in their prepositions, nor in their con- 
structions, nor in their relative pronouns, is there any 
deep and recondite inscrutability, unknown even to the 
people that uttered them, and requiring all the metaphy- 
sical acumen of our modern grammatical mystagogues for 
their interpretation. In short, we would rather Jaud 
the simplicity of interpretation of such ancient gramma- 
rians as Aulus Gellius, &e. ; and would most diffidently 
presume to say with Mr Schaefer, enlarging however the 
compass of his words, that Bos and his other metaphys'- 
cal or fanciful followers, by imagining we know net what 
Ellipses—by conjuring up we know not what and how 
many obscurities and difficulties, only to be conjured down 
by their own big books and subtile argumentations—have 
rather obstructed than cleared the way to the right oz 
derstanding of language. The young student, seems bis 
first initiatory step in a path which ought to be μῳρριρ 
and plainness itself, preceded and pestered by a neat ; 
over-laboured and panting pioneers that can with difficu 
ty grub out a weary way for themsel ves—seeing belere 
him and around him such enormous mounds of pel 
rubbish heaped up instead of being levelled down—s™ 
iminense sky-kissing scaffolding for the purpose of port 
ving straws and prickly bushes, and other scarce ior 
stumbling-blocks—the poor student, we say, 15 en ἀ . 
ance of difficulties [ὦ 
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formidable for his patience to encounter. 
seems to him to be impenetrable; the ancient languages, 
go dissimilar, as he deems, to the language he himself 
speaks, appear invested with an obscurity impervious to 
all minds saving those that carry within themselves the 
requisite metaphysical lantern ; he conceives that, when 
Homer and Xenophon, two of the plainest-speeched men 
in the world, wrote and spoke, ‘ there must have been 
giants in those days,” and that only some big-boned, gi- 

antic modern soul, one of twenty thousand, can overtake 
them—all this the poor student conceives, or is very apt 
to conceive—and begins to lose heart, and falters and 
despairs. We are sorry indeed that this is so much the 
case ; and we suspect that it is not a little owing to bulky 
books upon Idioms, Ellipses, and Particles. 

We are glad even to express our suspicion that Mr 
Seager, though he has chosen Bos’s voluminous book for 
the exercise of his excellent understanding, is but of the 
same opinion with ourselves, and simpers in his sleeve at 
the “ great mystery.” He indeed declares, in one of his 
sensible notes, that, “‘ by sufficient reading, viyilant obser- 
vation, and careful induction, the signification of phrases 
may certainly be discovered, independently of any means.” 
Assuredly ; the same good sense, or skill in language, that 
unriddled the enigmas of the Grecian Sphynx tu Lam- 
bert Bos or Peter Schoettgen, will undoubtedly perform 
a similar good office to any student of ordinary sagacity, 
provided he read on; and, till he read on, it is supertiuous 
er absurd to perplex his mind with the cramp phrases 
which can only be understood in connexion with their 
coutext, and which it is neither pleasant nor necessary to 
read at all, unless in connexion with their contert. It is 
somewhat like inculcating upon a man, who is bent upon 
a lung journey through a diversified country, to exercise 
himself for many days previously in hopping over huge 
ditches, clambering up sides of hills and precipices, over- 
leaping great rocks and shaggy bushes, in order, by such 
experimental exercitations, to confirm his knees and knit 
up his sinews for the great expedition he is about to en- 
counter, It is much better to clap a plain good staff at 
once into the man’s hand, tuck up his garments for him, 
furnish his pockets with the necessary vialicum, and bid 
him, Go, speed. Set him once a-going, and Res expedit 
se; all sense of impediments or trifling difficulties is 
quenched or overburne by his increasing zeal in the march, 
and the pleasure which he gradually gathers as he prose- 
cutes his journey. 

But enough, or rather, too much, οὗ this. Mr Seager 
having undertaken a translation of the aureolus libellus of 
Lambert Bos, has shown his good taste and good sense 
in abridging it considerably, by the exclusion of all repe- 
titions, and all erroneous or irrelevant matter. He has 
reduced the examples under each word into nearly an 
alphabetical arrangement, facilitating thereby the student's 
enquiries, by sparing him, in the longer articles, the 
trouble of a laborious search. He has also subjoined a 
humber of excellent notes, which we should gladly have 
Seen increased. In short, the numerous improvements 
made, together with the language in which it is written, 
must, to the English reader, render the abridgement of 
Mr Seager a more desirable and serviceable book of re- 
ference than the cumbrous and too perplexed original. 
As an additional recommendation of no little account, it 
's correctly and beautifully printed at the Valpy press ; 
80 that, with all these advantages, we have no hesitation 
‘a recommending this book to the teachers of Greek in 
Scotland, as the best Dictionary of Elliptical Expressions 
to nae in their desponding difficulties, they can re- 
sort, 


——— 


The Picture of India; Geographical, Historical, and 
; Descriptive. In two Volumes. London. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 1830. 


Tuis is a prettily printed, prettily embellished, and 


The “ὁ mystery” 


! 
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well arranged book. 
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It contains much useful informa- 
tion, compressed into a comparatively small space, and 
we can safely recommend it as an excellent introduction 
to the more extended study of Indian geography and his- 
tory. The real importance of India,” says the Pre- 
face, “ the exalted opinion which those who have not 
looked into the particulars entertain of its wealth—the 
mistakes as to what that wealth consists in—the great 
extent of country under the dominion of the British—the 
number of our countrymen that are helding or expecting 
situations there—the vast responsibility under which the 
Company have brought themselves, in the governing of 
so many persons, of whose characters they are ignorant, 
and the consequent ignorance in which the Governors 
must be of the necessities and wants of the government— 
the anomalous fact, that Britons are not allowed perma. 
nently to settle in a country, of which the government is 
British—the enquiries that are already instituted, with 
regard to the renewal of the Company’s charter, and the 
increasing interest which every thing connected with 
India will acquire, as the time of the actual debate on the 
renewal approaches,—all so far justify the publication of 
a book, which will present the chief outlines of India in 
a small compass.” The first volume is devoted chiefly to 
geographical and topographical details ; the second to an 
historical and statistical account of the country. We se- 
lect, at random, one or two extracts, which may amuse 
our readers, and give them an additional interest in the 
work : 


THE SURF AT MADRAS. 

“ Upon the coast of Coromandel, farther to the south, 
the surf breaks with great violence, and there is no place 
where a ship can find shelter. At Madras, the British ca- 
pital of this part of India, ships cannot touch the shore, and 
very frequently they can hold no communication with it. 
During the months of October, November, and December, 
they cannot even remain in the roads with safety ; nor 
can they, generally speaking, land in boats of European 
build at any season, the surf being so violent, that any craft 
that does not yield to it is broken to pieces. The communi- 
cation is usually made by country boats, and, where the surf 
is very violent, by catamarans ; and no ships attempt to land 
passengers, unless the signal from the beach-house warns 
them that it issafe. In favourable weather, the ships’ boats 
anchor just outside the surf, where the communication is 
continued to the land by the country boats. ‘These are con- 
structed of three planks, sewed together, with straw in the 
seains, so that they bend easily. Even with these light and 
buoyant vessels, a great deal of experience and determina- 
tion are required, or they would be broken by the foaming 
surges which follow each other with great velocity and vio- 
lence. The commander of the boat stands up to beat time, 
which he does both by stamping and by roaring, to encou- 
rage the rowers. When the boat is in the trough of the surge, 
they pull backwards against the approaching ridge, in order 
to mount upon it before it breaks, and while they are upon 
its crest, it carries them to the shore with great velocity. 
When it breaks, they pull violently forward, in order to keep 
the way that they have made during the reflux, and the mo- 
ment that the next approaching surge turns the water, they 
pull backwards again. ‘Thus they keep advancing upon the 
crest of every successive wave, and pulling back a little in 
each interval, till they get so near the shore, that the final 
surge flings them and their bark upon the dry land, along 
with the spray. It is by a passage of this kind, that Euro- 
peans, of whatever sex, make a landing at Madras.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 66, 7. 

The following passage presents a glowing picture of 


THE BIRDS OF INDIA. 

“ The birds of India are equally remarkable for their 
number and for the beauty of their plumage. The radiant 
hues of the peacock still gild the thickets in all parts of the 
country, and they did so in the time of the Macedonian 
conqueror, who was so much charmed with their beauty, 
that, under severe penalties, he forbade their destruction by 
hisarmy. Among the groves and thickets on the Malabar 
coast, they are still very numerous, and are captured during 
the night by a torch and a painted canvass, containing an 
imitation of one of themselves. ‘The parrot tribe are found 
in all their varieties of forum and colour, and the ear is lite- 
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rally deafened by their noise. ‘The birds of India are beset 
by many enemies, both in their own personsand in the con- 
tents of their nests; and this leads to some of the most cu- 
rious arts of nidification that are any where to be found 
ainong the feathered tribes. One of their greatest enemies is 
the tree snake, which can climb its way to any height, and 
suspend itself by avery slendersapport. To guard against that 
enemy, a little feathered inhabitant of the neighbourhood of 
Bombay—a thing not much bigger than a cock-chaffer—tixes 
its tiny nest to the pointed leaves of the palmyra- palin, which 
the snake cannot reach, and there rears its brood in safety. 
But of all the winged architects of India, or perhaps of any 
other country, the Indian gross-beak (loxrta philippina) is 
one of the most ingenious. The bird is rather bigger than 
the one last mentioned. In bulk, it exceeds the common 
sparrow of our gardens, and, therefore, its nest would 
weigh down the tip of a leaf till it came in contact with 
others, and, therefore, bring the treasure which it con- 
tained within reach of the enemy. ‘To prevent this, it has 
recourse to a very ingenious contrivance. It builds in a 
variety of trees; but it prefersthe Indian fig; and, making 
choice of a very slender twig, it plaits a rope of grass and 
vegetable fibres, at least a foot and a half long, and to the 
end of that it fastens its snug and very ingeniously-con- 
structed nest. Externally that nest is formed of the same 
materials as the cord by which it is suspended, and plaited 
in the manner of a basket. Internally it differs from must 
nests, in containing a suite of three apartments, which are 
partially separated from each other, and yet have one com- 
mon entrance and a communication with each other. The 
first apartment is tor the male, who keeps watch there while 
the female is performing her incubation, and, as bis beak is 
powerful in proportion to his size, he offers a beld defence 
against ordiiary-sized foes, while the.rope by which the 
nest is suspended isa sufficient protection against the snake. 
The secoud apartment is for the female; aud the third and 
most secure, fur the young. This nest is, in itself, abun- 
dantly ingenious ; but those who are fond of heightening 
nature with their own fancies, render it a good deal more 50. 
The male has generally a light in his apartment ; and thus 
it is easy for fancy to endow him with the lantern as well 
as the vigilance of the watchman, In one corner of his 
apartment there is generally a little bit of moist clay, upon 
which there wre fastened one or more glowworms, which 
partially illuininate the little apartment. They use these 
insects in preference to any others, simply because their 
light betrays them, and they ean be caught in the twilight, 
and they are a supply of food for the young gross-beaks in 
the nursery behind. ‘Uhere are, in all departments of na- 
tural history, more violent and improbable stvainiags of the 
fact than the supposition that they are placed there for the 
purpose of giving light, though certainly there is some- 
thing very wonderful in a bird lighting up its apartment, 
as it would be an instance without a parallel in animat bis- 
tory.”—Vol. i. p. 170-2. 
We conclude with an entertaining account of 
INDIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

“ The numerous religious rites which the Hindoos must 
perform, and the length of time that they must take befure 
they can support themselves, and satisfy the demands of 
their rulers, do not leave them a great deal of time.for their 
amusements. ‘They are fond of amusements, however, and 
they have many classes of persons who are trained to ex- 
hibit. The number of these is, indeed, so great, that we can 
only mention the names of a few of the leading ones. 

“ Probably the most general of these is the poet. His 
business is to recite tales and histories, which he doves, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, a theatrical sort of 
air. ‘The language of some of those pieces is very flowery ; 
but the story is often very absurd, and at times not over 
modest. 

“ Lightly formed and servile as the Hindoos are, their 
religion forbids them the amusement of dancing. That is 
performed by the dwadassi, or dancing girls, who are pre- 
sent upon all festive occasions. ‘hey are a religious order, 
devoted specially to the gods and the officiating Brahmins. 
They are generally handsome girls, dressed in the greatest 
elegance that even the costume of the female Hindoo admits 
of, and they are very richly adorned with jewels. Their 
movements, too, are imposing. but they are in gesture much 
in the same way that the poets are in words. Indeed, it is 
the genius of the Hindoo religion—tor every thing is con- 
nected with that—to darken with obscenity that which 
would be beautiful or graceful, in the same manner as it 


darkeus with absurdity that which would be sublime. 
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“« ‘The professional wrestlers of India are among the moss 
wondertul, as well as unexceptionable, of all the public Αι 
hibitions ; and the grace, as well as the agility aud strength, 
which they display, could not easily be exceeded by Eu . 
peans. This is one of the instances in which one aihe a 
glimpse of what they might be, were it possible to break th : 
mental fetters in which they are held; but the more iin 
that unfortunate part of their condition is studied, the me 
hope there seems in it. ¥“ 

“Ὁ The jugglers have been often exhibited in this country . 
and, both in sleight of hand, and dexterity of manipulation, 
they are much superior to the same class in the west. The 
great litheness of the Hindoo, the delicacy of his hands and 
the exquisite sensibility of his feeling of touch, give him ἃ ver A 
decided superiority in every thing that depends upon them 
‘The serpent jugglers, too, are a very singular class, for they 
certainly do handle the most poiscnous snakes with impu. 
nity, although not deprived of their fangs. Tumbling, and 
every other display of personal agility, might he expected 
among such a people; but, toa stranger, none of their exh. 
bitions appear more daring than the mode in which they 
swing; aud yet, hazardous as it seems to be, it is perfectly 
safe, aud not injurious to health. The swing consists of ty 
pieces of strong bainboo, one fastened securely in the ground, 
and steadied either by stents or gy-ropes, the other hies across 
the top, and is placed upon the first asa pivot. A rope is 
fastened to each end of the cross-piece ; the shorter having 
a strong hook at the end, and the larger reaching down to 
the ground. ‘The person te be swung has a strong bandage 
passed round his body, below which, on the back, the hook 
is passed, with the point outwards. By this arrangement 
the hook is in no danger of slipping, neither does it hurt the 
swinger, When the swinger is attached by this rope and 
hook to the one end of the cross-piece, the people below take 
hold of the rope at the other end, and run rapidly round, 
till the centrifugal force of the swinger stretches the rope, 
and projects him right out in the air, in which he seeins 
floating. While the machine continues in motion, drums 
and other instruments of noise are beat by the applauding 
crowd, while the attitude of the floating figure and the trap- 
pings with which it is ornamented, have a most imposing 
effect. ‘The same centrifugal force which stretches the rope, 
not only keeps the body of the swinger in a horizontal po- 
sition, but prevents him frem receiving any injury, if the 
apparatus be strong enough to retain him. Tis head being 
nearest the centre of motion, the tendency of the bioed is all 
the other way, and thus, though the motion be very rapid, 
he docs not feel the least inconvenience. 

‘ With all their pretended leve of animal life, the Hin- 
does have no objection toa little cruelty to animals; for, 
while they have hospitals for the comfertable maintenaice 
of bugs and spidei's in one part of the country, they do ποῖ 
hesitate to bet their jewels, and even their clothes, upon the 
issue of a contest between cocks, quails, and other birds, 
which they have trained for the purpose. They are also 
fond of games, particularly the game of chess, which has 
been known among them from the remotest antiquity."— 
Vol. HI. p. 330-4. 

“ The Picture of India,” whether to those who are in 
theeountry, or to those who, though at a distance, wish 
for information concerning it, must prove a very accept- 
able publication. 


The Pilyrim’s Progress; with a Life of John Bunyan. 
By Robert Southey, Esq., LL. D., Poet Laureate, 
&e. &e. &e. Illustrated with Engravings. London. 
John Murray, and John Mayor. 1830. Royal Sve. 
Pp. 411. 


Tuts is a very splendid volume, and yet not more 
splendid than the singularly wiid and beautiful allegory 
which it contains deserves. ‘* It is a book,” says Mi 
Southey, “ which makes its way through the fancy [0 
the understanding and the heart: the child peruses it 
with wonder and delight ; in youth we discover the ge- 
nius which it displays; its worth is apprehended as we 
advance in years; and we perceive its merits feelingly 1 
declining age.” Besides being printed in the most peat 
tiful style, the present edition contains three fine as 
plate, and thirty-three spirited wood engravings. i 
subjects of the former are a Portrait of John ser gr 
and views of the Valley of the Shadew of Death and ὁ 
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the Celestial City, both from designs by Martin. The 
ror jllustrate a variety of passages in the work. But 
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The events of Bunyan’s life were few. He was born 


within a mile of Bedford, in the year 1628; his parents 
were braziers, and he was brought up to the same trade. 
He seems, by his own account, to have been rather dissi- 
ated in his youth, but he married early, and soon after- 
wards acquired decidedly religious habits. Being of a 
yery enthusiastic temperament and vivid imagination, he 
was continually haunted by what appeared to him visions 
and heavenly revelations. Having taken means to dis- 
seminate his own peculiar notions, he was arrested as a 
dangerous person, and thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained for twelve years. It was here he wrote most of 
his works, which are very voluminous. He survived his 
confinement sixteen years, during which time he paid re- 
gularly an annual visit to London, employing himself in 
preaching, and superintending the publication of his dif- 
ferent compositions. He died in the year 1688, aged 
sixty. He left behind him a widow, who had been his 
second wife, and three children. ‘The year in which the 
first edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was published is 
not known. The second edition is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and bears date 1678. Mr Southey has 
collated all the published versions of this work, that he 
might make his own as perfect and accurate as possible, 
so that in no former edition has so much justice been 
done to the ‘* Spenser of the people,” as D'Israeli calls 
him, whether we regard the typography, the embellish- 
ments, or the literary contents. 


attraction of the volume is the Life of Bunyan 
y, which is, of course, written with great sim- 
i elegance, and contains copious extracts from 


Criminal Trials, and other Proceedings before the High 
Court of Justiciary ta Scotland. By Robert Pitcairn. 
Part V. Edinburgh. William Tait. 1830. 


Tus is another highly interesting fasciculus of Mr 
Pitcairn’s excellent work. It is likely to prove more ge- 
nerally attractive than its predecessors, because its con- 
tents are of a more varied description, and because, after 
the accession of Jumes VI. to the English throne, the 
judicial proceedings in Scotland were conducted with 
greater minuteness, and recorded with stricter accuracy, 
than formerly. In the Part uow before us, we find, 
amidst a mass of other matter, several of the most re- 
markable trials for witchcraft to be met with in Scottish 
annals ; a full report of the extraordinary case of Francis 
Mowbray, who was suspected of high treason, was killed 
by falling over the rocks in an attempt to escape fom 
the castle of Edinburgh, and whose lifeless remains were 
afterwards brought into court, that sentence might be 
pronounced upon them, which sentence (afterwards car- 
ried into execution) was, that he should be hanged 
and quartered ; two or three trials and condemnations 
for “ wilfully hearing the celebration of mass ;” the very 
extraordinary case of the murder of the Laird of Warris- 
ton by his wife, Jean Livingstoun, for which she was 
beheaded, and her accomplice, Robert Weir, broken on 
the Wheel; trials of the Armstrongs, Elliots, and other 
borderers, illustrative of the state of society in the southern 
districts of the country; the trial and condemnation of 
William Rose, for the barbarous murder of his wife; the 
trial and pleadings in the interesting case of Margaret 
Hertsyde, who was accused of “ abstracting pearls and 
Jewels belonging to the queen,” and, apparently, unjustly 
condemned ; full and accurate copies of all the criminal 
records relating to Sir James E)phinston’s correspondence 
With the Pope, known to Scotch annalists as ‘ Lord 

almerinoch’s ‘Treason ;”’ and, though last, not least, re- 
ports of several trials which throw additional light on 
the proscription and cruel and systematic persecution of 


the Clan-G regor's 
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We gave, a few weeks ago, a pretty | laird of MacGregor, at the appointed time, was not owing 


full report of a paper read before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety upon this subject. 
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The documents produced by 
Mr Pitcairn put the fact beyond a doubt, that it was to 
the machinations of Archibald (seventh) Earl of Argyll, 
who, as King’s Lieutenant in the ‘“ Bounds of the Clan- 
Gregor,” obtained, in 1603, complete control over them, 
that the utter ruin of this unfortunate Clan is to be at- 
tributed. No paper in the present work is more affect- 
ing than the “ Declaration of the Laird of MacGregor,” 
uttered previous to his execution, in which, with all the 
simplicity of truth, he sets forth Argyll’s cruelty and 
cunning. As, however, the character of the Earl is ne- 
cessarily exposed to great obloquy on account of the trans- 
actions alluded to, it becomes an object of some import- 
ance to show distinctly on what grounds they rest. ‘This 
has been done in a great measure by the notes which Mr 
Piteairn has appended to the Declaration; but there are 
some points which admit of further illustration, and 
which, having paid some attention to the subject, we 
shall here briefly state. 

I. It is stated in the declaration, that Argyll caused 
M‘Lean and Clancameron to commit hership and slaugh- 
ter in MacGregor’s roume of Rannoch, &c. ; and in cor- 
roboration of this assertion, we find, that on 8th June, 
1598, the Laird of MacGregor and his tenants in Ran- 
noch obtained a decree before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, against Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart, as land- 
lord, master, and chieftain of clan to Hector Maclean, 
his son, Lauchlan Macvie Allan, in Ardgour, and others, 
tenants and servants to Dowart, for the sum of L.5227, 
being the alleged value of the hership. It is a sin- 
gular feature in the history of the times, that people 
of such predatory habits as the MacGregors should have 
in this instance preferred applying to a court of law 
fur redress, instead of trusting to their swords to right 
them, as was the universal practice among the tribes 
of the Gael. This application had, in all probability, 
arisen from the desire of the Chief to testify his obe- 
dience to the laws; but, whatever the reason of it, it 
was a vety uncommon step; for the procurator or coun- 
sel for the MacGregors, appearing publicly in court, took 
instruments “ that the Laird of MacGregor and his hin 
were the first that came and soveur susticre since King 
James the First's time ;" that is, for upwards of 160 years. 
From this, we may form some idea of the general state 
of the Highlands under the successors of James I. ; while, 
at the same time, we can better appreciate the services 
rendered to his country by that active and vigorous 
prince. 

Il. The next part of the declaration which seems to 
require corruboration, is that in which the Earl is charged 
with having caused MacGrevor to violate the engagements 
which he had come under with the Privy Council.— 
** ‘Then I made my moyan both of service and obedience, 
&e.; and when Argyll was made foreseen thereof, he 
enticed me to stay and start from these conditions,” &c. 
&e. It appears tha, in August 1599, MacGregor had 
come under certain obligations: to the Council for the 
good rule and obedience of his clan; and among other 
things, Sir John Murray of Tullibardin, and James Com- 
mendator of Inchpaffray, became sureties for him, under 
avery high penalty, that he should appear before the 
Council whenever he should receive a summons to that 
effect. Ile was summoned repeatedly, but failed to ap- 
pear, and at length the bail-bond of his sureties was for- 
feited, and MacGregor accused of having dishonourably 
forfeited his word, which he had soleinnly pledged to his 
friends. ‘hese gentlemen, in the meantime, having be- 
stirred themselves in the matter, succeeded in procuring 
the personal appearance, before the Council, of the re- 
fractory Chief; and then presented an application, pray- 
ing to be relieved from the payment of the penalty in- 
curred, which was, after a time, acceded ty. In this 
application, they state that the non-appearance of the 
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stances that had happened in the meantime, ‘‘ which dis- 
couraged and terrified him from keeping the first dyet.” 
These words appear to afford a strong corroboration of 


the assertion above alluded to, in regard to the interference 


of the Earl of Argyll, by which MacGregor was induced 


‘to “ stay and start from the conditions” he had made 
with the Council. 


III. As to the alleged anxiety of the Earl to get rid 


of Campbell of Ardkinlass, it is sufficient to state that 


Ardkinlass had been deeply concerned in the murder of 


Sir John Campbell of Calder, who, at the time of his 


death, was guardian to the Earl ; and that thus the Earl 
had very good ground of feud against the former, inde- 
pendent of other more personal causes of enmity, which 
it is unnecessary here to mention. On the whole, it ap- 
pears that the laird of MacGregor’s declaration, besides 
the internal evidence of the correctness of the statements 
made in it, is corroborated by contemporary documents 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

We understand that four additional parts will termi- 
nate the series of Trials during the reign of James VI., 
and that Mr Pitcairn will then proceed to the publication 
of the leading trials which occurred in the reigns of James 
IV. and V., and also of Queen Mary. Should other en- 
sagements permit, a new series of trials, during and sub- 
sequent to the reign of Charles I., will afterwards be given 
—modelled into the shape of Reports, and in a more mo- 
Jern form than the present. Mr Pitcairn deserves every 
encouragement to proceed with his exceedingly useful 


‘labours. 


‘Sermons or Essays, as the Reader shall choose to design 


them, upon Christian Duties. 
Findlater, A.M., Minister of Newlands. John An- 
derson, jun. Edinburgh. 1830. 12mo. Ῥρ. 248. 


Tuts is a very odd title, and, in our opinion, by no 
means a happy one. It is too much like triding with 
the subject or with the public; and certainly it is un- 
reasonable to expect that we should be greatly prejudiced 
in favour of a book which even its author is at a 1055 how 
to designate. For our own part, however, we are not 
very squeamish about (¢iéles, literary or heraldic, on con- 
dition that the person or book that bears them be possess- 
ed of intrinsic merit. We would hint to Mr Findlater, 
however, that he should have called his vulume simply 
Essays, for of such it consists ; and good Essays we have 
no hesitation in calling them, though they must have 
sounded rather strangely in the ears of a pastoral and 
agricultural congregation, when uttered ore rotundo from 
the pulpit of Newlands. The Rev. Mr Findlater is an 
amiable and intelligent old gentleman, of great shrewd- 
ness and some taste, and already known to the literary 
world by an able Agricultural Report of Peebles-shire. 
In his present volume, he has blended the moralist with 
the political economist—(an union, by the way, which 
some of our modern economists have too much neglected) 
—inl in his own homely, but often forcible manner, he 
has illustrated, with considerable success, the obligation 
of certain moral duties, in connexion with our political 
circumstances. In this little volume, the reader will 
meet with no eloquence, no showy writing, no plausible 
theories ;—but he will find what is much more valuable, 
plain statements, sound practical doctrines, and good 
sense. 


By the Rev. Charles 


The Family Magazine, No. I. May, 1830. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

The Monthly Magazine, No. 7.111. May, 1830. Lon- 
don. Whittaker and Co. 
Fraser’s Magazine, No. IV. 

James [raser. 
Tur Family Magazine is upon a plan similar to that 


London. 


May, 1830. London. 
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There is, perhaps, room for both publications ; but th 
British Magazine had the merit of Starting first. ; ; 

"7" : St, and 
ought to keep the start. The Family Magazine is to Ἢ 
conducted by Mr Shober], editor of the Forget-me-Not 
The first Number, which is very respectable, and in all 
respects suited for young ladies, as well as for their mam. 
mas, which we suppose is what is meant by a Famil 
Magazine, contains contributions from the Ettrick a. 
herd, Derwent Conway, W. H. Harrison, G. Moir, Mrs 
Henry Rolls, and others. | 

The Number of the Monthly Magazire for this month 
is amusing and well varied. We like the article op 
** Lady Byron, Campbell, and Moore ;” and are stron 
inclined to think that it places Lady Byron’s heart 
conduct in the proper point of view. 

Of the spirit and principles which characterise Frasey' 
Magazine, we gave a pretty decided opinion some weeks 
ago. We observe that our strictures are copied into the 
Number before us, and the following remarks appended 
tu them : 

** There are only two men in all Scotland worthy of 
this elegant little morsel of composition. The first js 
the Shepherd’s Cornal and Constable’s Maggy’s Under. 
taker. If so, the fellow is too contemptible to notice, 
The second man is δ αι Brackwoop. If so, is not 
this mode of insidious attack very childish? If Ebony 
wish to abuse us, let him do it openly. The Bailie is no 
hand in a duello; but he has a champion of approved 
power, whom he may send into the field, and we will 
meet him either at fisty-cuffs, single-stick, bludgeoning, 
rapier-passado, broadsword diversion, pistol-shot aim, 
duck-gun sport, 32-pounder amusement, or bombshell 
annihilation. In either or all of these attainments we 
are, we flatter ourselves, of efficient prowess. If we 
really should come to a pass, it will be a matter for his- 
tory. The nature of the meeting must, of necessity, be 
dreadful. 


‘ Se vediste insieme mai scontrar due tuoni 
Da levante a ponente al ciel diverso, 
Cosi proprio s’urtar quei due baroni.’ 
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So sings old Boiardo of Orlando and Agricane ; and 50 
some modern bard will sing of the champions of Ebony 
and Fraser. But we love the calumet of peace, and why 
can we not proceed together, hand in hand, like loving 
and adoring brothers? <A parting word of advice, hew- 
ever, we must give to Ebony. Have done, Bailie, with 
all underhanded work and assassin blows. Meet us fairly ; 
or, by our troth ! we will ourselves write such a ἡ Ryder 
for your series of the ‘ Noctes’ as will not be, we opine; 
exactly to your relish.” 

There is something to us at once painful and ludicrous 
in seeing Mr Blackwood made the subject of attack for 
any thing which has appeared in the Literary Journal, as 
if he could possibly have been the author of it. The 
writer in Fraser's Magazine is evidently quite ignorant 
of the state of matters in the literary world of Edinburgh. 
Who the Shepherd’s Cornal is, we do not profess te under- 
stand. The editor of the Literary Journal is desirous οἱ 
standing on his own responsibility, and entertains very 
little terror of the “ bombshell annihilation” of Mr James 
Fraser, or any of his friends. ‘There is some cleverness 
in the present Number of this Magazine, but as great μ 
spice of vulgarity and bad feeling as ever. Ί he nee 
of Allan Cunningham, the Ettrick Shepherd, and or 
Haynes Bayly, are sprinkled among the sariggenier a 
they have only furnished a scrap of poetry each, and on 
evidently no farther connexion with the publication. ᾿ Α, 
have some guess in whose hands it is, and beg to ἡ" 
its conductors that the day is gone by when ager gout 
scurrility, and an open disregard of all the usages of : “ 
society, can be the means of securing for a new er Σ 
popularity and attention, to say nothing at all of ΝΗ rf 
ability, which is, of course, not taken, into the acceu 
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should Fraser's Magazine improve in these particulars, 
pat shall be happy to mention the circumstance to our 


readers. 
Tales of our Counties ; or, Provincial Portraits. 3 vols. 
London. Marsh and Miller. 1830. 
Tuts is a work upon rather a novel plan. The differ- 
ent character's in each tale are real, but are introduced 
under fictitious names, and imagination is allowed some 


5 ὍΡ6 in colouring their motives and actions. There are 
ten distinct stories, the scenes of which are laid in as 
many different counties, and in each, incidents, which 
have occurred in the history of some noble or wealthy 
family, are made the groundwork of the plot. These in- 
cidents are frequently of a scandalous or painful descrip- 
tion, and it would have been better, we think, not to 
have interfered with them, the more especially as the 
use which has been made of them cannot fail to wound 
the feelings of many individuals. Besides, if the author 
be as wide of the mark in his other chronicles as he is in 
that of “ Lord Gordon, or Newstrid Abbey,” where 


Byron is evidently his hero, his versions of the dramas of 


private life will only tend to confuse and perplex. Ne- 
vertheless, the work, though not very ably written, is 


amusing enough, being full of variety and abundance of 


stirring events. The inveterate devourer of novels will, 
no doubt, pronounce it an excellent addition to that me- 
ritorious class of publications. 


Plain Instructions for the Management of Infants, with 
Practical Observations on the Disorders incident to 
Children. To which is added, An Essay on Spinal 
and Cerebral Irritation. By Johu Darwall, M.D., 
Physician to the Birmingham Dispensary. London. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot. 12mo. Pp. 244. 
1830. 


We are fond of infants, which at least shows the na- 
tural goodness of our disposition. We love to hear “ the 
lisp of children and their earliest words.” We of course, 
therefore, look with a benignant eye on all that can make 
the years of nonage glide more smoothly ; and rejoice 
greatly in every plan which tends to “ soothe the sor- 
rows of the suffering child.” When we look on a mother 
with the child of her heart in her maternal bosom, we 
think on the words of Isaiah, “ Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her wom)?” ‘To mothers and wives we re- 
commend Dr Darwall and his book on the Management 
of Infants. From the preface to the work, which is 
sensibly and modestly written, we shall quote enough 
to enable our readers to understand the author’s views : 

“ The present work is not intended exclusively either for 
the profession or for nurses, but to a cei tain degree for both, 
Whoever has had much experience in the diseases of child- 
ren, must have witnessed errors, arising, on the one hand, 
from too great daring, and on the other, from too great 
aixiety, “This will naturally happen, according to the dif- 
ferent temperaments of individuals ; nor will it be easy to 
make the one less vash, or the other less fearful. If, how- 
ever, it can be done in any way, it must be by communica- 
ting such information as may show the difficulties which 
beset the practice of medicine, and the different import- 
ance which ought to be attached to different symptoms. In 
endeavouring, therefore, to afford this knowledge to extra- 
protessional persons, [ have laboured to use plain and intel- 
ligible language, such as might not be unfit for professional, 
hor obscure to general readers. ‘The symptoms o¢ the va- 
rious diseases are stated simply, together with the concur- 
Mug circumstances by which they are modified or rendered 

oubttuls and it is hoped, that both nurses and mothers 
may, by this assistance, be spared much distress, that they 
may be enabled early to recognise the invasion of serious 


Misease, and to obtain immediately the requisite assistance ; | 


sia that they may be taught to regard the really lighter 
a at . δ αἰ Ν . © oe 2 ‘ 
Muneats of childrea as uuimportvut and as circumstances 
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which must naturally be expected with every infant. 
Those common medicines are mentioned, which may be 
given with impunity; but, with regard to calomel and 
opium, remedies far too commonly employed in the nursery, 
1 have laid down such cautions as, [ cannot but hope, will 
give a check to, if it does not entirely prevent, their inco:- 
siderate use.” 

We hope that Dr Darwall’s book will be found to an- 
swer all the purposes for which it is intended. 


The Family Library. Dramatic Series, No. I. The 
Plays of Philip Massinger, adapted for Family Reading, 
and the use of Young Persons, by the omission of ob- 
jectionable passages. London, John Murray. 1830. 

The Family Classical Library. Herodotus. Translated 
by the Rev. William Belve. London. Colburn and 
Bentley. 1830. 


We doubt whether the first of these volumes will have 
a very extensive sale. The Plays of Massinger are not 
likely now-a-days to become family reading, nor are they 
likely to be popular among very young persons ; whilst 
the scholar and man of letters would be very unwilling 
indeed to trust to an anonymous editor the privilege of 
expunging from the writings of the old bard whatever 
appeared to him objectionable, and would much rather 
peruse them in an entire and original edition. The object, 
however, which Mr Murray has in view, is a laudable 
one, and whatever its success may be, he deserves thanks 
tor the undertaking. 

Mr Valpy goeson steadily with his Classical Library, and 
we hope is meeting with the encouragement he merits. 


TS IT 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S FIRST SONG. 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


Sir,—In the lives of eminent men, the first enquiry 
commonly is, when, and by what act, were they originally 
distinguished from the common herd? In regard to one 
who, by the mere impulse of genius alone, has raised him- 
self to eminence as a bard of true Scottish growth, I am 
able to mention, what is not generally known, the history 
of the first production that paved the way for his future 
popularity. ‘The year 1803 is a period in our history that 
will not soon be forgotten, for the whole country was 
then in arms to resist an invasion, which threatened not 
ouly to deprive us of that internal peace which we had 
so long enjoyed, but to destroy the blessing we valued 
above all others—our independence. The excitement 
which pervaded all ranks was tremendous. Old battle 
songs were revived, and many a new lyre was strung to 
remind the nation of the sacred attributes of liberty. But 
the master-spirit was gone ;—Burns had been dead for 
several years ; and ‘Tannahill’s muse loved better to dwell 
amongst the “ braes of Glenniffer” than in the bustle of 
acamp and the din of arms. Who, then, in Scotland, 
was to produce a strain suited to the exigency of the time ? 
* On Ettrick banks on a simmer night,” “at gloaming 
when the kye cam hame,’ the warlike muse of Caledonia 
found a worthy worshipper. James Hogg, then a young 
man, and known only among his immediate friends as 
a ‘sinner in rhyme,” wrote the song beginning “ My 
name it is Donald Macdonald.” Having occasion to be 
in Edinburgh shortly afterwards, he brought the manu- 
script in his pocket, and, after finishing the business in 
the West Port—that is, after disposing of a quantity of 
sheep—he called on his old Ettrick friend Mr Mercer 
then editor of the North British Magazine, and since 
author of ““ Dunfermline Abbey,” a poem, and also of 
the © History of Dunfermline.” Mr Mercer being a 
friend to genius, asked the young shepherd to dine with 
him in a celebrated chop-house in the Fleshmarket Close, 
aud avery happy night was the result to both. Among 
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other songs, Hogg, of course, produced the one in question. 
His critical friend perused it with attention, and, after 
hearing the author give it the effect of his wood notes wild, 
perceived at once that it was one admirably calculated to 
suit the popular feeling. 

“ That song, James, must be published immediately,” 
said he; “ but to put it into the Magazine would not 
bring it into the hands of the great bulk of the people, 
whose song it must, and shall, be. 111 tell you what I'll 
do,—Ill get Mr to sing it at the meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, which takes place next week.” 
The Shepherd, approving of the plan, left the song with 
Mr Mercer. Mr , whom many will recollect as 
being the best amateur singer in Edinburgh, was no less 
delighted with the song than Mr Mercer, and sung it at 
the masonic meeting in admirable style, giving it all the 
advantages of his excellent voice. It is a feeble expression 
to say that it was received with rapturous applause. The 
walls of the Grand Lodge literally shook with the accla- 
mations. The Earl] of Dalhousie was in the chair, and 
eagerly asked who was the author. He was told that it 
was a shepherd lad in Ettrick. His Lordship then said, 
that were the song published, he was sure it would go 
off well, and that he himself would take fifty copies. The 
song was accordingly published, and never was triumph 
greater, or popularity more complete. Edition followed 
edition, till from Knapdale to Scrabster, the whole coun- 
try rang with the patriotic strain. From this circum- 
stance alone, the Ettrick Shepherd must date his first 
popularity ; and when we recollect the truly patriotic 
objects the Poet had in view in composing the song, is 
it not rather galling, Me Editor, to think that, though 
Dibdin, fur writing songs not better than this, and cer- 
tainly never more popular, received a pension for life, 
James Hogg has gone unrewarded, whilst his claims on 
the public in his after productions, were of a kind to 
which Dibdin had no pretension. One consolation, how- 
ever, remains, whatever may be the difficulties which the 
Shepherd has to contend with, that if a living fame and 
a lasting immortality be “ better than riches,” the au- 
thor of ““ Kilmeny” will certainly be no loser.—I am, 
sir, &c. hi. G. 


MEN AND THINGS IN LONDON, 


I was at Hawes’ Concert, where I saw and heard 
Madame Meric Lalande. She has disappointed me every 
way. Her singing fell much below my expectation. She 
is never to be mentioned in the same day with Pasta. 
Her voice is not melodious, and her intonation is forced 
and abrupt, while her notes come forth with an evident 
degree of exertion. Her duet with De Begnis was bet- 
ter than her first solo; and, on the whole, she excels 
more as a theatrical than a concert singer. She is to- 
lerably good-looking, with dark eyes and hair, a neat 
foot and figure, which, like all her countrywomen, she 
sets off to the best advantage by tasteful dressing. —I 
have met with some of the great dons of the fashion- 
able world. I have encountered Prince Esterhazy’s 
squint several times ; but it is not the interesting sort of 
squint I admire, but one which gives him a disagree- 
able look and expression. He is rather gentlemanly in 
his appearance, however, and in his manners of course ; 
has pretty good features and a fair complexion, but no- 
thing sufficiently striking to make one notice him in a 
crowd. 1 think more of Lord Castlereagh, who has a 
handsome countenance and good figure, and an air and 
manner that mark him for the man of fashion at once. 
The other day, in going to Kensington, I came plump 
against the Duke of Cumberland. THe was shading his 
eyes from the sun with his hand, which was so far well, 
for they have an extreinely disagreeable expression. His 
moustaches are hideous, being an immense bush of white 
hair, something like soap suds. Yet, notwithstanding, he 


is tall, and there is something imposing in his appearance, | 


especially as he is not so large and corpulent as Most 
“ee ς of 
the Royal Family.—A friend informed me yesterday th 
the Marquis of Conyngham dined with him the day be r 
and told him that it was the opinion of the King’s ἕῳ 
sicians, though it was not said publicly, that his Majer, 
could not possibly linger more than a month, and probabl 
not so long. It is affirmed the tailors are already all bus 
preparing mournings.—There are some Bohemian tin. 
strels here just now, who are a good deal run after, | have 
been to hear them, and was much pleased. They play i. 
tremely well, and contrive to soften in an agreeable manner 
the tone of instruments very difficult to soften—clarionets 
bassoons, trumpets, and keyed bugles. They played the 
Hunter’s Call, with the echoes through the mountains 
delightfully. Baron Bissing himself could not have ex. 
ceeded it.—TI spent an evening lately with a number of 
literati ;—among others, Mrs S. C. Hall, Miss Jewsbury, 
who is at present residing with Mrs Fall, Mrs Bowditch 
(now Mrs Lee,) Mr ‘Thomas Roscoe, Dr Walsh, Mr 
alors the painter, and his sister, together with Messrs 
ringle, Macfarlane, and Atkinson from Glasgow. I Jike 
Miss Jewsbury ; her manner is perhaps a little too much 
studied, but she is nevertheless very agreeable, and evidently 
a woman of talent. She is good-looking, and much younger 
than I expected to find her. She has a pair of fine black 
eyes, at least they appeared black to me,—a colour I do 
not admire in general ; but the expression of hers is spirit- 
ed without being fierce, and she has withal a sweet smile. 
She is ladylike, without being decidedly fashionable, and 
she has a slim genteel figure. Miss Martin is consider. 
ed a beauty; but her brother has the most delightful 
smile that ever dimpled the cheek of man, or woman 
either. Mrs Bowditch has a very comely countenance, 
with a calm and placid expression, dark eyes, and hair 
which she wears in that most unbecoming of all ways— 
the Miss Smithson and Fanny Ayton style, which makes 
it look exactly as if it were fastened up preparatory to 
washing the face. Mrs S. C. Hall is a handsome woman, 
upon a pretty large scale. She has a fine broad, open, and 
well-formed forehead, an expressive mouth, and a good 
complexion ; dark hair and prominent eyes. Miss Jews- 
bury is a great friend and admirer of Mrs Hemans, ad- 
miring her fur her talents, and loving her for the virtues 
with which she adorns her own home. Her sister, Mrs 
Hughes, Miss Jewsbury intormed me, is not less brilliant 
in conversation than Mrs Hemans herself. I liked Mr 
Roscoe much ;—his manners are soft, mild, and gentle- 
manly.—The weather here is delightful. — You have no 
doubt heard that Galt is now Editor of the Courier. 
London, May Ath, 1850. 
SN SSS. qQ_]> .--- 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


————— 


VERSES FOR THE EYE OF MR DAVID TWEEDIE 
OF TIIAT ILK. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Ye auld, catwuddied, canker'd carle, 
What set you on to growl an’ snarl, 
Aw’ try to raise your puny quarrel 

Wi’ folks afore ye, 
Wha wadna gie an auld tar barrel 

For half-a-score οὐ ye? 
Your lines, in carping, crabbit mood, 
About the rhyming brotherhood, 
They gart me glowr, they war sae good ; 

An‘ troth I swore 
That never ane o’ ‘Tweedie blood 

Made sic afore. 


Tis needless now the joke to bandy— 
But you, or else sume muirland Sandy, 
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Composed the lines, when drunk wi’ brandy, 
An’ quite forgot them ; 

An’ then assertit, like a randy, 
Ye never wrote them. 


Nae mair you did—But hear the truth : 

Ane copied them—ane gay far south— 

When right weel slocken’d was your drouth, 
An’ the blue lowe 

Came sometimes toving frae your mouth 
Like wirricowe. 


He said the lines came thudd for thudd, 
Like riftings οὐ the thunner cludd, 
An’ though he wrote as he war wudd, 

An’ scarce could ken them, 
They pour'd sae fast, that spite o’s blood 

He coudna pen them. 


But when the joke look’d rather risky, 
That Aitchison play’d me a pliskie, 
He ca’d the poem free an’ frisky, 
An’ then to crown it, 
He bribed me wi’ a cask οὐ whisky, 
To gar me own it. 


When weel ye ken this is nae fiction, 
What deuce needs a’ this predilection 
To yerm about a thing wha’s diction, 
Though rank an’ weedie, 
Yet needna be sic great affliction 
To David Tweedie ! 


But as for rhymes wi’ a’ their cranks, 
Or these grand things that you ca’ blanks, 
Believe me, Bard οὐ boardly shanks, 
I quite despise them, 
An’ wadna gie a body thanks 
To laud.or prize them. 


But ah, ye auld sneck-drawing rogue, 
Ye weatherbeaten skrinkit scrogg, 
Faith ye hae gi’en to Shepherd Hogg 
A settled dishing, 
By jeering, in your Milton brogue, 
About his fishing. 


Fishing! That man was never born 
In Tweed, Breadalbin, or in Lorn, 
That e’er could stand wi’ me at morn, 
An’ count at night; 
To let him kill a fish I’d scorn, 
If but in sight. 


There you have skirl’d my muse awake, 
An’ gart me girn, an’ growl, an’ quake ; 
Chap! rouse nae mair a sleeping snake, 
Lest ye be stung ; 
But keep to your potato stake, 
An’ haud your tongue. 


But οὐ your music to be gaffin 
Is really mair than squares wi’ daffin, 
Though, for your squeaky skiffy- skafiin, 
I didna chide ye ; 
Twas only for the sake οὐ laughing 
I sat beside ye. 


Although I owe you little thanks, 

I'll stake my credit at the banks, 

For sangs, or tunes, or rhymes, or blanks— 
Leister, if need is— 

I'll throw the bridle o’er the branks 
Of a’ the Tweedies. 


Then fare ye weel, auld dorty Davie, 
In froward mood I downa leave ye, 
In days o’ auld we war a bevy 
O’ sportsmen keen, 
And night or day ye wadna leave me 
To gang my lane. 


But eild will cool the hettest blood ;— 

Nae mair on Tallo or on Frood, 

Or by the crooks οὐ auld Polmood, 
We'll raise the foray, 

But o’er sic rambles fret and brood, 
Wi’ haffets hoary. 


Fareweel, auld carle o’ the cross-grain, 
Be sure to pump your moody brain, 
Aw’ some Miltonic verses drain 

Of strife or story, 
For no to hear frae you again, 

Wad mak me sorry. 


If luck attend me night an’ day, 
The kind οὐ luck I wont to hae, 
I'll send ye ower a fish or twae 
When they are kipper'd, 
An’ mair ye needna look for frae 
The Ettrick Shepherd. 


SONG. 


On! blessing on thee, Jand 
Of love and minstrel song, 
For freedom found a dwelling-place 
Thy mountain cliffs among ! 
And still she loves to roam 
Among thy heath-clad hills, 
And blend her wild-wood harp’s sweet strain 
With the voice of mountain rills. 


Her song is on the gale— 
Her step upon the wold ; 
And morning diamonds brightly gem 
Her braided locks of gold : 
Far up the pine-wood glen 
Her sylph-like form is seen, 
By hunter in the hazy dawn, 
Or wandering bard at e’en ! 


My own dear native home, 
The birth-place of the brave, 
Oh, never may thy soil be trod 
By tyrant or by slave ! 
Then blessing on thee, land 
Of love and minstrel song, 
For freedom found a dwelling-place 
Thy mountain cliffs among ! 
W. W. 


—— SS 


TO A DEAD LARK. 
By J. W. Ord. 


Tue monarch Spring hath come again, 
From his halls beyond the sky, 

And the glad woods shake with the joyful strain 
Of the breeze, as it floateth by ; 

And the birds are singing to earth and air, 

And the spirit of love dwells everywhere. 


But the flowers may bloom in the Summer light, 
And the burning stars may glow, 

And the winds may slumber, day and night, 
On the mountain’s sultry brow ; 
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Yet never again shall thy proud wing 
Be seen o’er the forests hovering ! 


And never again shalt thou return 
To the music-gifted throng ; 
And never again shall thy bosom burn 
With the meteor fires of song ; 
Though the birds will sing, and the breezes blow, 
And the gardens smile, and the streamlets flow. 


The ungrateful sun is shining still, 
Though thy songs have left the sky, 
And the moss still blooms around the hill 
Where thy little young ones lie : 
Oh, sun to shine !—oh, moss to grow! 
When the light hath gone from your minstrel’s brow. 


Its strength has left thy radiant wing, 
And the pulse of thy heart is o’er ; 

And the songs which the fainting clouds have heard, 
Shall now be heard no more ; 

And thy mate will die in her grassy bed, 

When she knows that her gentle lord is dead. 


I gaze on thy dim and filmy eye, 
That has flash’d with the light of song, 
And thy breast, that gleam’d in the golden sky, 
And rested the clouds among ; 
And, gazing and musing, I cannot but sigh, 
That a creature so beautiful ever should die. 


But thus it is ;—the sovereign oak 
Lies dead, while the broom lives on ; 
And the owls still hoot, and the ravens croak, 
When the nightingale’s song is done ; 
And the bad and base still laugh and lie, 
While the great and good despair and die. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a Six Years’ Residence in the United States 
of America, by a Native of Glasgow, will be published in the course 
of this month. The work will contain, we understand, much use- 
ful information to emizrants in general, and will give a very minute 
account of the actual state of the cotton manufactures in America. 
Numerous original anecdotes are also interspersed throughout the 
narrative, illustrating the manners and customs of the Americans. 

A Popular Essay on the Creation of the Universe, and Evidences 
of the Existence of God, by Charles Doyne Sillery, author of ‘‘ Val- 
lery,’’ ‘* Eldred of Erin,” &c., is in the press. The Essay will con- 
tain a Sketch of the Modern Astronomy and the Wonders of Crea- 
tion, as displayed by the Telescope and Microscope—Theories of 
the Stars, Planets, Comets, &c., with Illustrations of the various 


celestial phenomena—proving that every body in the universe is a | 


world teeming with life and vegetation—that every sun, and system, 
and cluster, is in rapid motion through space, and that the work of 
creation is still going on in the heavens. The various astronomic:] 
culculations and physical discussions which are introduced in most 
works of this description, wil! be excluded, with the view of render- 
ing the Essay as popular as possible. 

We understand that No. I.of the Juvenile Family Library is to 
appear in June. The subjects which this work will embrace are to 
be treated in a style adapted to that portion of the rising generation 
for which the other publications are not altogether calculated. 

Sylva Britannica, complete in one volume royal 8vo, enriched 
with several additional subjects, comprising, in the whole, sixty 
plates of the most celebrated specimens of the various descriptions 
of Forest Trees in England and Scotla:d, by Mr Strutt, is an- 
nounced. 

The Templars,—Tales of a Tar,—Sir Ethelbert, and other new 
novels, are in the press. 

A new edition of Dr Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, nearly all 
rewritten, is tn preparation. 

A second volume of the British Naturalist, or Sketches of the 


| most interesting productions of Britain and the Surroundinie gp ΨΥ 
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in the press. 

Mr Southey, the indefatigable, is preparing Select Ww 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Withers, uniform with Αἱ 

There is in the press, a fifth and sixth volume of Lord Byron: 
Works, containing English Bards, Heaven and Earth a 
Transformed, The Island, &c. &c., forming that τι ti ye 

’ ’ ᾿ δ᾽. Mat portion of th 
works recently purchased by Mr Murray, and rendering this the 
first and only complete edition, with the exception of Don Juan ᾿ 

An edition of the standard British Novelists, uniform with th 
Waverley Novels, is announced. 7 

Among other literary novelties immediately fortheomine are : 

"3 5 =] 
Paul Clifford, by the author of Pelham—2. Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys, by the celebrated Traveller Burckhardt—3, Wedded 

im ὁ Α ᾿ ed 
Life in the Upper Ranks, a Novel, said to be founded on ἃ. recent 
event of deep interest in high life—4. Travels through the Crimea 
Turkey, and Egypt, by the late James Webster, Esq. of the Innee 
Temple—5. The English at Home, by the author of the English jn 
Italy, the. English in France, &c.—6. The third and fourth volumes 
of Mr D'’Israeli’s interesting Ccmmentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. of England—7. The Oxonians, or a New Glance at So. 
ciety, by the author of the Roue—and 8. The Denounced, by the 
author of Tales by the O’Hara Family, &e. 

PAUL CLIFFORD.—The main design of ‘ Paul Clifford,” (the 
forthcoming new work by the author of Pelham,) we understand to 
be a general satire upon the hypocrisy of society, and the Various 
methods of rising in the world. The hollowress and pretensions jn 
literature, polities, fashion, professions, and callings, are the 
materiel of irony and satire throughout the work. 

A new and cheap edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Works is about to 
be published at Naples. Several editions have already been printed 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, but this will be the most beauti- 
ful in its typography and embellishments. 

MILITARY EXQUISITES IN INDIA.—We observe, by the Asiatic 
Journal, that a general order has been issued by the Commander.in- 
Chief, prohiviting the officers in the East India Company’s service 
** the use of combs in the hair, and curls, as being feminine and effe. 
minate.’’ An army of officers, with combs in their hair, would cer- 
tainly not be a spectacle much to be dreaded by an enemy. 

Theatrical Gossip.—There is nothing new stirring in the theatrical 
world in London. ‘The season at the principal theatres is drawing 
towards a close.—Malibran, Lalande, and La Blache, are havin: 
good houses at the Italian Opera.— Mathews’s new entertainment, of 
which an account was given in our last, fills the Adelphi.—Hum.- 
mel has been delighting the musical world at his concert.—Yates and 
the Siamese Elephant are to make their debut in Dublin upon Mon- 
day.—We perceive by the Belfast papers, that Miss Jarman has been 
delighting the inhabitants of that town.—Mackay, Montague Stan- 
ley, Reynoldson, and Edmunds, have been performing with Alex- 
ander in Glasgow. Pritchard has been playing at Berwick.—Our 
theatre re-opens on Tues’ay with Miss Clarke, a young lady of this 
city, who made her debut here some time ago as a vocalist, and has 
been since starring it in provincial places. She will be succeeded in 
a week by Miss I. Paton and Wilson. We understand that Mr Cum- 
mins, of the Caledonian Theatre, has agreed to lead the orchestra at 
the Theatre-Royal next winter, and a misunderstanding has, in con- 
sequence, taken place between him and Mr Bass.—Mr Jones, late of 
the Theatre-Royal, and the present lessee of the Perth Theatre, is 
about to resume: the management of it for the season, in consequence 
of Mr Bass, the sub-lessee, being prevented by peculiar circumstances 
from opening it. We have not heard whether it is Mr Jones's i- 
tention to perform.—Mr Murray has not yet returned from Lo:don. 
The report is, that he docs not intend to come back alone. 


orks of the 
kin’s Poets, 


great 


Satrurpay’s PERFORMANCES. 


The Brigand, Lo Studio, ἃ Black-eyed Susan, 
(Theatre closed.) 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


On asecond, perusal we think it as well not to publish th 
munication of ‘* Senex.”—The communication of ““ Lorma | : 
have a place, if possible, next Saturday.—We hope ‘éClarens’ ¥!" 
still bear with us for another week.—The parody on ‘Alice Gt) 
is not ‘‘ odiously bad,” but it is not good enough.—We think 51 
Walter Scott’s Lines on John Kemble’s leaving the stage are 4 ” 
found in the first series of the “" Poetical Album." —" Jaen 
accuses the Literary Journal of a fault it never committed. V : 
shall take it asa particular favour if ‘‘ Justiciam” will write gca™ 
mar when he next addresses us. 

The verses by the author of ‘ Poetical Aspirations” sh 
place.—‘* The Desert Spring” will appear soon —‘* The 
Cushat Dove” indicates poetical feeling, but scarcely comes Ἢ 
our standard.—The “ Lines sacred to the Memory of ἃ νου 
Lap-Dog,”’ will not suit us, “ 


e com- 
” shall 


all have 4 
Wounded 
up to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


ELOCUTION. 
MR JONES 


(LATE OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL ) 
RESPECTFULLY informs the Public, that his 
SUMMER CLASSES will commence immed ately after the 


eachings. 
a) George Street. 


.- 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


This day is published, with a Portrait, 5s., 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY, Dramatic Series, No. 
[., containing the PLAYS of PHILIP MASSINGER, Vol. I., 
Iilustrated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the use of Fa- 
milies and Yuung Persons, by the omission of all exceptionable pass- 


agese 


New Editions of the Family Library, 
Just published. 


Nos. V., VI., and IX., being the HISTORY of the 
JEWS. 
Nos. 1V. and X.—LIVES of BRITISH PAINT- 
ERS. 
Nearly Ready, a Third Edition of 
Nos. I. and Il.—The LIFE of BONAPARTE, 9 


vols) Also, 


COURT and CAMP of BONAPARTE, 1 vol., 


And No. VII.—The NATURAL HISTORY of 
INSECTS. 
JoHN MurRAy, Albemarle Street, London. 


Now in course of publication, 
By Messrs COLBURN and BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
London, 


VALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or ENG- 


LISH TRANSLATIONS of the most valuable GREEK and 
LATIN, CLASSICS. With Biographical Sketches of each Author, 
Illustrative Notes, and Embellishments on Steel, by the first artists ; 
price 4s. 6d. per volume, neatly bound in eloth, and containing on 
the average 350 pages of letter-press. 


Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 


᾿ PROSPECTUS. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in for- 
mer times, is to continue always achilds Ifno use be made of the 
labours of past ages, the world must remain always in the infancy of 
knowledge; and the learned Dr Parr says, “" If you desire your son, 
though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place 
in his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.” 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of 
the most esteemed Authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the 
means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, the present 
undertaking must prove a valuable acquisition; for, so diversified 
ere the objects to which general education is at present directed, that 
sufficient tine cannot generally be allowed for laying the foundation 
of an adequate acquaintance with the most popular Authors in the 
Greek and Latin languages; and even in those instances where the 
object has been attained—where the taste has been formed, and the 
habit of oceasional recurrence to the Classics has been preserved— 
the facility of reference to a Series of correct and elegant ‘I'ransla- 
a must afford pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the 

“AOlar, 

The Selection is intended to contain those Authors whose works 
may with propriety be read by youth of both sexes ; and the whole 
will de presented in a cheap, elegant, and uniform size. 

he excellence, as orators and historians, of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
‘erodotus, and Xenophon, will place them foremost in the collec- 
Un of Prose Authors. These will be followed by Thucydides, 
Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &e.—Homer, Virgil, and Horace, will juotly 
© pree dence among the Poets. 

Five Numbers are already published, comprising the orations of 
tion atnenes, Sallust, Xenophon, and Herodotus, and the publica 

on will be regularly continued on the first day of every month, so 
δὴ to be delivered with the Magazines and eviews 

he testimonials in favour of this important undertaking and its 
€xeeution, being far too numerous to quote in anadvertisement, the 
publishers beg leave to refer the public for them to the leading Jour- 
bals and Periodicals of the day. 

Orders (which, to prevent mistakes, should be particularly speci- 
seen being for V\LPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY) are 

—— by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 

Sucre fur Seotland—Messrs BELL διὰ BrapFuTe, 6, Bank 
“t, Edinburgh. For Ireland—Mr JouN CumMiNG, Dublla. 


KLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND B 


KLLES LETTRES. 
NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PELIIAM,” ἃς. 


.ἍΨ 


In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
PAUL CLIFFORD, by the Author of “ Pelham,” 


“« Devereux,” and “" The Disowned.”’ 


TRAVELS THROUGH the CRIMEA, TUR- 
KEY,and EGYPT. By the late JAMES WEBSTER, Esq. of the Ins 
ner Temple. In 2 vols. with 8vo plates. 


THE MUSSULMAN. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
By R. MADDEN, Esq. 
Author of * Travels in Turkey, Egypt,” &c. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, London; and BELL 
and BRADFUTE, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
In Monthly Volumes, price Five Shiltings each, 
neatly bound, 


Ἢ Υ 
THE LIBRARY OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

In announcing the speedy publication of the LIBRARY OF 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, its Projectors beg distinctly to state, 
that they embark in their undertaking, without any design what- 
ever of trenching upon the ground already occupied by others. 
As little is it their desire to deery the exertions of those who labour 
in the same vineyard, and seek the same end with themselves. For 
these, on the contrary, they entertain the highest respect; but the 
field seems sufficiently wide for all parties, and therefore they enter 
it. They are willing to persuade themselves, moreover, that the cir- 
cumstances under which they approach their task, are not unfavour- 
able to its success. Almost all our knowledge arises from experience; 
and hence, by imitating, as far as ean be, the excellencies of their 
predecessors, no less than by avoiding their errors, should such 
chance to have been committed, they hope to produce a series of 
Works, which shall at once satisfy the judgment, and suit the tastes, 
of those who relish amusement the most when it comes united with 
instruction. 

The Projectors of the Library of General Knowledge offer no 
display of great names. These may dazzle for a moment, but they 
seldom effect more. As little are they disposed to make professions, 
which are in all cases more easily made than realized. Their work 
must speak for itself. If it prove such as they confidently antici- 
pate, it will receive, because it will deserve, the approbation of the 

ublic. 
᾿ The Library of General Knowledge will be conducted by the Rev. 
G. ἢ. GLEIG, M.A., &c., assisted by a lurge proportion of the sound. 
est and ablesc writers of the day. 

HeNRY CoLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, London; and Bett 
and BRADFUTE, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Just published, 
In 2 volumes 18mo, with two beautiful Vignettes, 
a Frontispiece, and Wood Cuts, 
price 7s. in extra cloth bds. 


HE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
of ELDERSLIE, including Biographical Notices of Contem- 
porary English and Seottish Warriors. 
By JOHN D. CARRICK. 
“« The bugle ne’er sung to a braver knight, 
Than William of Eldershe.”’ 
THoMAS CAMPBELL. 
THIS WORK FORMS TUE FIFTY-THIRD AND FIFTY=- 


FOURTIE VOLUMES OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

‘* The author of the present volume does not disappoint expecta- 
tion: his Life of Wallace is a well-written, authentic, and spirited 
production, full of research, and exhibi.ing considerable powers of 
description.’’—Sun. 

Edinburgh: Printed for CONSTABLE and Co.; 
CHANCE, ani Co. London. 


** BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE, translated by Dr Memes, are on the eve of 
publication in the Misceilany. 

CHEAP MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
FAMILIES. 


and Hurst, 


On the Ist of May, price only Is. 61., No. L, containing nearly ἢ 
ONE HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES, of 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
HE attention of the Public, and of the Ileads of 


Families in particular, is respectfully invited to this new Pe 
riodical, as one of he Cheapest, and at the same time most Original, 


| most Amusing, and most Elegant of the day ; to which the young of 


both sexes m:y recur for instruction and entertainment of an eleva- 
ted and refined nature; and which the reader of maturer years may 
peruse with advantage. When the Proprietors state, that it will be 
conducted by the Editor ef the ‘* Forget-Me-Not,” and enriched by 
Contributions from the 40 6. Writers, they need offer no other 
guarantee that whatever is offensive to good taste and to the strictest 
delieaey shall be carefully excluded froin its pages. 

Hurst, CHancs, aud Co., Lo..don; -Seld by CONSTABLE and 
Co., Edinburgh. 


> Cm “...ὕ... 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Just Published, 
And Sold by Messrs CONSTABLE and Co., Edinburgh, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, half-bound, morocco, 


THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 


With Fifty-two Illustrations, 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANKS., 


** Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table.’’ 
As You Like it. 


Just published, price One Guinea, 
Splendidly bound in Embroidered Crimson Silk, 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 


Embellished with upwards of Seven Hundred Engravings 
Wood, executed in the very best style of the art. 
London: VizeETELLY, Branston, and Co, 


on 


46, GEORGE STREET. 
This day is published, 


KEY 
TO PROFESSOR DUNBAR’S GREEK 
EXERCISES, 


Printed for StirLInGc and Kenney, Edinburgh; and Wuirt- 
ce TREACHER, aud ARNoT, London; and sold by ajl Book- 
sellers. 


#*» The present Key is adapted to the Introductory Exercises 
lately published, and also to the larger Buok. The Author has be- 
stowed every pains to render it as correct as possible—and, for the 
sake of those Teachers who have not made the Prosody of the lan- 
guage a particular study, the quantity of each syllable, and the dif- 
ferent feet in all the kinds of verse that occur in the Exercises, have 
been marked. 


Where also may be had, 

1, EXERCISES on the SYNTAX, and OBSER- 
VATIONS on most of the IDIOMS, of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
with an attempt to trace the Prepositions, several Conjunctions and 
Adverbs, to their Radical Significations)s By GEORGE DUNBAR, 
A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
—— Third Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 8vo, 8s. 

un 


2. PROSODIA GRECA, by Professor DUN- 


BAR. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
boards. 


_ 3. ANAAEKTA ‘EAAHNIKA MEIONA3$ sive COLLEC- 
TANEA GRZCA MINORA, ad usum Tironum acecommodata, cum 
Notis Philologicis, quas partim collegit partim scripsit Georgius Dun- 
bar, A.M. Socius Regiz Societatis Edinensis, et in Academia Jacobi 
VI. Scotorum Regis Litt. Gr. Prof. Accedit Parvum Lexicon. Edi- 
tio altera, 8vo, price 9s. bound. 


4. COLLECTANEA GRHCA MAJORA, Vol. 
III. being a continuation of Dalzel’s Majora, by Professor DUNBAR, 
Svo, 115. boards. 


5. DALZEL’S COLLECTANEA GRACA MA- 
JORA, Vol. I. edited by Professor DUNBAR, with very considerable 
additions and corrections, 8vo, price lls. boards. 


6. DALZEL’S COLLECTANEA GRECA MA- 
JORA, Vol. II. edited by Professor DuNBAR. - The text of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Apollonius Rhodius, is corrected according to the 
principles stated in the Essay upon the Versification of Homer, in 
the 2d part of the Professor’s Prosodia Greca. The whole of the 
‘Text has undergone the most careful revision, and is augmented by 
one of the Nemean Odes of Pindar; and a very considerable number 
τ — Notes, explanatory of difficult passages, &c. 8vo, price 

3. rds. 


7. POTTER’S ANTIQUITIES of GREECE; a 
new edition; with a Life of the Author, by RopeERT ANDERSON, 
M.D.; and an Appendix, containing a concise History of the Grecian 
States, and an Account of the Lives and Writings of the most cele- 
brated Greek Authors. By GeorGe DuNBaR, F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s. 


8. CLAVIS HOMERICA, carefully revised and cor- 


rected, with the Rules, &c. of Homer’s Versification. By Professor 
DunBaR. 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. bound. 


9. HOMERI ILIAS, GRACE ect LATINE. Ex 
gs etcum Notis Samuelis Clarke, S.T.P. 2 volz. 8vo, price 
8. rds. 


10. HOMERI ODYSSEA, GRZECE et LATINE. 
Edidit, Annotationesque ex Notis nonnullis Manuscriptis a Samuele 
Clarke, S.T.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. boards. 


11. HOMERI ILIAS, pure Greek ; 12mo, 6s. bound. 


19. HOMERI ILIAS, Greek and Latin; 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s. bound. 

*#,* These editions of Homer are all printed from the Text of the 
Grenville Homer, and stereotyped, and have undergone a thorough 
revisal since the plates were cast, and a few elrors that had escaped 
the first editor, corrected. 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


Published this day, 
Price 6s, 


Parr Seconp 
Of a New, greatly Improved, and Cheap Edition 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


To be completed in Twenty Volumes 4to, 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIE®, 
Printed for ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh; ΘΙΜΡΚΙΝ and } 
London ; and to be had of all the Booksellers. rARSHALt, 


Part ITT. will be published on the 3lst May, 


On the 12th May will be published, 
In 3 vols. 12mo, price L.1, 2s. 6d. 
Uniformly printed with the Author’s former Works, 


THE TRUE PLAN OF A LIVING TEMPLE. 
’ 
OR, 

Man Consiprrep ΙΝ Is Prorer Revation ΤῸ ΤῊΣ 

Orpinary Occurations AND Pursuits or Lirg, 

j By the Author of 
The Morning and Evening Sacrifice, —-The Last Supper, 
and Farewell to Time. 
Also, lately published, 


Sixtu Eprtion of The MORNING and EVENING 
SACRIFICE, 5s. 6d. bds. 


Tutrp Epirion of The LAST SUPPER, 7%s. 64. bas, 
Turrp Epitionof FAREWELLto TIME, 7s. 6d. bas. 


Printed for OLtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simpxin and 
MARSHALL, London. 


In three vols. post 8vo, 


SYDENHA M; 
"OR, 
MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Among the varied contents of this interesting work will be found: 
—Sketch of a celebrated Lawyer—Education of a Statesman—A per- 
fect Beau contrasted with a perfect Gentleman—Leaders of Fashion 
—The Manceuvring Mother and Daughter—Education of Ladies— 
Suppers of the-Gods—Fashion at Watering Places—The Romantic 
πὰ πόρος Member οὗ Parliament—Beau Bruininell—Toad-Eaters, 

c. &c. : ᾿ 

HENRY CoLBuRN and RICHARD BENTLEY, London; and sold 
by Bex and Braprurte, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


INTERESTING WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY ΠΒΒΌΝΩΝ sn RICHARD BENTLEY, 
,ondon ; 
And sold by BELL and BRADFUTE, No. 6, Bank Street, 
Edinburgh. 


1. WVALTER COLYTON, a Tale of the Reign 
of JAMES II. 
By the Author of ““ Brambletye House,’’ ‘‘ The New Forest,” 
&e. &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


2. The ENGLISH ARMY in FRANCE, or PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of an OFFICER. In 2 vols. small 5vo. 


3. The KING’S OWN. A Tale of the Sea. By 
the Author of the ‘‘ Naval Officer.”’ In3 vols. 8vo. 


4. NOTES on HAITI (St Domingo): Made du- 
ring a Residence in that Republic. By CHARLES MAcKENz(£, Esq, 
F.R.S., &c. &c., late his Majesty's Consul-General at Haiti. [ἢ 
vols. post 8vo, with Plates. 


5. TALES of the COLONIES. By Joun How!l- 
son, Esq-, Author of ‘‘ Sketches in Canada,” &c, In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 


6. The REV. G. 
WORKS. In 2 vols., with Illustrations. ture 

‘‘ Full of lofty imaginings and poetic thought, we will ΟΝ μ 
to say that there is hardly a theme which Mr Croly has not πον 
with a masterly hand, and hardly asympathy which he has not be 
tifully touched.’’*—Lilerary Gazette. 


7. The THIRD VOLUME of the CORRE: 
SPONDENCE and DIARY of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, Dom 
Edited from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, JOHN 
DRIDGE HUMPHREYs, Esq. 


CROLY’S POETICAL 
21s. 


——=—=— ᾺῪῸ-- 


Sold also by RoBerTsoN ἃ ATKINSON, Glasgow; : 
jun. & Co., Dublin; Hurst, CHANCE, & (Ὁ. London ; ughout 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throug 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 6d. ; or Stamped and sent free by post, 10d. 


Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co. Paul’s Work, Canongate 


